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as Kola, Malt, Hops, &c. 


No Alkali used to darken the colour. 


“THE LANCET” (May 27th, 1899) says: The state- 
ment that Cadbury's Cocoa is an absolutely pure article 
cannot be controverted in view of the results of analysis |; 

_ which, in our hands, this excellent article of food has 
yielded.” 


Always insist on having CADBURY'S (sold only in Packets 
and Tins) as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


Entirely free from all admixtures, — 
| 


_ ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. 


— 
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= 

| 

BAKING POWDER. 
IE BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY. 


| This pure manufact-re has been used far and wide upwards of 50-years for making 
me bang a ite ons ane 3 
ö It is packed in Bottles, 


N HOUSEHOLD "SHOULD "BE E WITHOUT I 1 
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A Proposal —to make delicious Custard with 


‘to every es BIRD’S 
CUSTARD 


POWDER 
A_DAILY_ LUXURY! 


@@ Numerous ate the uses foc BIRD'S Custard Powder: Daintics 
in endless variety, the choicest Dishes, and the richest Custaru. 
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SOSSOS:  SSOSSSS SOS eee 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 
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mutica | THE FROG 


0 Bull. Of course you've heard the story. One hot sumne 
. HAM PRODUCER & — big bull came pe to a muddy pond to slake his thirst. N 


„ . iene ec pond was a baby frog, who never in its Jong history had b 
big a creature as a bull, and so lost in wonder she hastenc i 
her mother, “Oh! mother!“ exclaimed the Baby Frog, “I. 
such a big, big thing.” The mother in all her long hist. 
never seen a bigger creature than herself; 80 she inspired . 
and blew out her body to large proportions, an and, panting for | 
said to her baby daughter: W-was it as b-b-big as that? 
mamma!” cried the baby frog, it was heaps bigger than 
The mother frog made a series of desperate efforts, and in- 
more deeply than ever blew out her body to its utmost prop: 
with the result—it BUST!!! Pride and ambition kille: 
froggy, pity it hadn’t more sense. Now, dear reader, y. 
sensible, then read this sensible statement; you'll not regret 
Mr. Wm. Green, of the Leader Office, Lincoln, was a mul 
Liver Complaint, and looked like a living, dead man. To-du; 
taking Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills, he looks like diving tu 
good health for many days to come. Mr. R. C. Hartley, ut ~ 


Monsieur Philosophow 
is commanded by 


HER MAJESTY 


II 
QUEEN OF GREECE 


to forward Cheque for the six bottles 
-of “ Harlene” duly received. 


ARH. Princess Marie of Greece wishes six 
bottles of Edwards’ ‘‘ Harlene Hair seat 


„r 


Crowa Prince's Palace, Atheas, Greece. 
H. R. H. PRINCESS MARIE OF CREECE 


writes: Messrs. Edwards’ Préparation, * * Hare 
lene’ jor the Hair, r, has given entire satisfaction.” 


Palace of Prince Royal, Athens. 


H. R. H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA 


requires six 0 
for CC 


„HARLENE * 


Produces Luxuriant Hair, Prevents its 
Falling Off and Turning Grey. Unequalled 
for Promoting the Growth of the Beard 


Esterhaza Utexs, 30, Buda Pesth. 
H.R. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE 2 5 8 Park, Lincoln, tells a similar story. ous 
writes: Please send me — bottles | of FOR BALDNESS. All sufferers from Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Wind 


For Preserving, Strengthening and Ren- 

dering the Hair beautifully Soft, for 

Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c. 1 also for 

Restoring | Grey Hair to its Original 
Colour. 


**HARLENE” Preserves, Strengthens, 
and Invigorates Children’s Hair. 


Stomach, Costiveness, Sick Headache, Nervous Debility, Bil - 
Palpitation of the Heart, &., should avail, themselves 
Woodcock’s Wind Pills. 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills being purely Vegetable, I. 
and Mild and Tonic in their action, may be — with; 
safety by the most delicate of either sex. 

All Medicine Vendors at 1/14, 2/9 and 4/6. 


M. R. M. PRINCE CEORCE OF Gh CREECE, 


Hien Commissioner oF CREtE, 
write: ,Please forward three bottles of 
Harlan - for the Hair at once. 


Full Description and Directions for Use, in Twenty Languages, supplied with every Bott e. 
1. 2,6 and (three times 2 2 a 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, Huirdressers, and Stores all over 
orld; or sent direct on receipt of P.O. 


EDWARDS’ ‘ HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96 Hick Molson, London, W. C. | 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BeLEAS ts 
And 164, 166 & 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CAMBRIC =: fe a Ne os — te 25 fade ens te 
Ms POCKET: = Pa oot „ COLLARS, are Prt CUFFS, 


— 4 doz. (to measure 2/- extra). 


EH ANDKERCHIEFS 222 = ano SHIRTS. 


alt Letter Orders and inquiries for Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 


— . 
ILK ae 


F ror Producing SOLD EVERYWHERE 


E — 
TO INVENTORS. (gas 8 


“ How to Patent an In vention.“ pont free, Hvoure * 
5 85 (Eat. 1829), 23 Coleman Street, London. : | : 
ta bought and suid, Inventors aanisted. 5 * = 


es D. teense. 22 
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‘ToBaeces 
MILD, MEDIUM, AND FU . 


Sweet but not Sweetened. 


\CARLTON CIGARETT: : 


PURE VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 
GUARANTEED HIGHEST QUAL 


THE MOST EFFICACIOUS REMEDY I¥ 
Proved for 70 Fears. 


BALSAMIC 
[ 


vm WOT cure every discase. 


ELIXIR. 


Bold by Chemists & Patent Medicine ‘Medicine Vendors. 
Mr. @T. 6 gee aoe BOOK ON “CON- 


SUMPTIO: Coombe 
Peckham, London, 8.B. Cd. and I., Post Free. 


sol p BY AGENTS IN ALL pax TS. 
Name of nearest Agent sent on application 
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BOOT & SHOE i 


SOFT AS SILKE, and 
HALF THE PRICE. 
0 AS WHIPCORD. 


Fe NORMAL Qa 


———— 3 — WM. CLARKE & SON 144. LIVERPOOL & LO 


Event liess event'in Soutit Africa; but nothing bal 
‘WEEKLY 


3% 2 6 


et K nd of! ‘such exciting interest as the publication of PEARSON’S 


EXTRA CHRISTMAS c 
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Berna Up-to-Date. 71 be has ‘a great faculty for The Battlefield of Death. A QUESTION: 

“Oh, I wouldn't say that. sn "Bey he has habit of ene Ind Iny-cxt the Sel, Why has PEARSON’S ILLUSTRATED WAR NEWS 
trying to make the wheels run the = he battlefield wea the biggest circulation of any illustrated paper on earth? 
— — J. Boras ou his to catch the word oeccccocoooooes 

a. 2 now, but you win, days be ene in sn Because everybody wants to read it, and is read nz it. 


— — 
TEACHER : “For what else was Julius Cesar 


Tomm: VVV 
hastily) : strength, ma'am. He threw a 
rer pon gre 


A Railway Drama. 


Fmer Scuns.—Train stopping at a big junction. 
— passenger’ ticket): “ This 
won't do, er. Youll have fe get out and— 


not get out! I refuse to be 
bullied Wy you! este wy ond „ 


: wanted to sa: 


e Dost ad 5 
Ae me! ou' re ae a 
menial the station 
Tket-oollector “all right, ht ain” 


Train proceeds, and passenger relates to his fellow- 
travellers tales of his various triumphs over railway 
officials. 


Szconp ScENE. He petal eee railway platform. 
One melancholy figure, . thought- 
fully): Feet thet collsctor only t fo tl 
me 1 was in the wrong train ? 


1 firm discharged you? 
“You wouldn't mind tbat so much if they 
nak tndded insult to injury.” 


n fill my place.“ 
— — 


Tun most bashfol ever heard of was the young 

— who blushed si gl was asked if she been 

sleep. She had a sister who used to retire to 

ber m every time she wanted to change her 
mind. 


— — 
“‘Goop-ayz, old man. You may never see me 


What's the matter? 
„I've J3J))%%%ͤͤeU’Uiꝗ:. who kaa) discrvered’a 
new ve.” 


A Lesson in Music, 


1 

Why, I an 0 other night on the 

“ 3 im the on 
* 1 hat he actually 
between a sonata and a 


1 ve fact.. And yet Jones had always 
impressed me as being a ratber well-informed man. 

“Oh, well, I 2 are others who don’t know 
he difference between 


t between a sonata and a symphony. To 
1 , 
“ My dear fellow! You must be joking.” 


“Well, I don’ 

2 is the difference? ” 
“Well—er—er—it’s like this. A you 
know—I mean a Scott! Is it 
twelve o clock Tou must excuse me. Fact 
is, Tm in an 8 

4B rights szeerved.} 


re with fear and alarm, but he 
iel 


moan for every 
ate tremours flash through all his frame, 
hen, mutteri faint and slow, 
* rpm Thee, Lord,” falls on mine ear— 
or thought may further flow. 


His empty flask, fast-filled, I press 
Close to his parched lips; 
A gu fie or hi ited ace, 


But while, “ — . 
The rest from memory ali 


eae Be Day. 2 omar s ereret 
Lived in thy heart of 
mother’s love attends her child 
farther shore—” 
For Jesus’ sake,” he gasps aloud, 
Then sighs—and breathes no more. 
The Horse in Action. 


“A WELL-TRAINED ca 


call. 
„As the call comes to advance, the rider can feel him 


working at the bit with his tongue to get it between his 
teeth. As he moves out, he will eit! to get on 
He cannot bolt, however. 


faster than he should or bolt. 
him f. 


al ag —— arae ae it as 
soon as posdible. ~ 

“ A man seldom cries out when hit in the turmoil of 
battle. It is the same with a horse. Five out | an 


of six, when struck with a bullet are out 
saddles within a minute. If hit in the breast or shoulder, 
up go their hands and they get Lidl pac! for if in the 
“ Even with a foot cut by a j 

poem Wil moe eee 14 ie aly ay men shot to 

or heart that he comes Prater’ Sg atall: 
nd, out obblen onto te ig mee t or left, 
an with droo; head un brings 
him down. N 

“The horse that loses his rider and is unwounded 


throws him out. Then he goes gallopi 


his raci: shee be ma 
and wounded, but m if possible, and, 
in any case, leap over ee 
“When he has come upon three or four other rider- 
less steeds, they fall in and ye . 
mutual protection, and the rall 
bring the whole of them into 


0 


“ WILL 15 TT he cried passionately, 
Heart, Augustus, with all my soul, 
£” she wileered: aout nestling on ba ante 


you were my tailor,” he mur. 
and tenderly he took her in his arms, 


get among the dead 


with al he: 
bosom. 


“THAT’S FROM P.W.!" 


horse,” said a British | lobsters 


Because every Friday morning it tells the story of the War 
in a clear and simple manner. 


Because we have our own Artists and Correspondents at the 


%%% %%% %% 


NE PENNY—EVERY FRIDAY. 


Important.—Many of our readers are aware that Mr. 
Dickson has gone out on behalf of the British 


with this company, 
which we have ed ths fit pick of everyting inh 


comes over to them. If you want to laugh, don’t fail to get 
to-day’s number, in which you will see a picture of General 
Boller as he came out of his bath-room on the “ Dunottar 


This Illustration will not appear in any other paper. 


if they only knew wh 
ee e ie me e 


the 8 of a vesse! 

e 
“Iw care w the mate, 
“if we only knew where we 3 oe 

— —-— 
Guest : “ Tell me candidly, waiter, why d 5 
mend lobster so enthusi 5 5 V 
Candid Waiter: “ Well, you see, if there are any 
left over to-day, we waiters will get them to- 
5 , and we have had em on hand a week 
y. 


— —y—é—ͤ é 
“Now, John, 155 know very well that it you don’t 


“ Waar would our wives sa 


* Wel, Til fake the risks.” 
— = —__ 
CanvassEB: “Do you wish to subscribe 15 7 | to 
the aid of the Society for the Suppression of Crime 
Householder: “ Do you make anything out of ‘this 
yourself?” 


111 rtainly. The society pays me a commission on 
Ae better for you that I should not subscribe 
Why?” 
“Why, if I should subscribe and crime should be 
suppressed, you would be out of a job.” 
——s to 


Labour - Saving Wedding Accom- 
panist. 


“ „r. that’s Tompkins, the i the inventor.” 
What did he invent? 

“Why, he invented a machine he calls the ‘labour- 
saving wedding accom ded 

“ name.“ 

Tes. 5 machine, too.“ 

“ How did it 

„Why, it looked like a washing machine. Tou stood 
it out in the front yard, or on the ree and at the 


proper moment, usually just as the bri ir were 
about to step into their carriage, c e t Beadle 
mea the side and ground away for The machine 


throw a steady pols of rice at the 
— pa pair, varied by an o>casional old shoe. It wou'd 
= also ding ont aah gas of 50 _ and occasivn- 

8 rough a phonogra; e’re just married! 

Besides th is, it played a — march, or at a given 
— lit op with red fire this in large gold 
letters = Lhe lack heer ata We are happy!’ It wis 
a = a once. After the brido · 
gor bad finished with it, they sold the bits for scrav 
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Naval Narratives. 


Br Watrzr EB. Groaax. 


I—THE ZARGAR AFFAIR. 


He was a bluff young Englishman, clean shaven, carefully 
„ With a wide grip of the floor. a. modest . 

and an alert eye. He came into the club quietly, and we 
looked up. The old members ted, but most of us who 
knew him were glad to see In the heart of every 
lishman is a very affection for eailors, and a 
lor who serves Her Majesty in a hundred seas and a 
thousand ways in a childishly simple and manly, loyal 

manner is beloved of us all. 

„My dear Anstrather,” I cried, “ when and where did the 


sea wash you up?” : 

Lieut.- Anstruther, R.N., fresh and neat in his 
new clothes, blue of the check where the razor had 

ve of the sea and its secrets, came and sat by me. 

“Slipped into Plymouth, screeched my way up the Ham- 
oaze, put the Salamander to sleep, fussed and spluttered 
with the dear old women whom a generous Government set 
in their dotage over us, loosed my cable, smoked a cigar in 
the cattle truck up to Paddington, and here I am.” 

Lieut.-Commander Anstruther, R.N., known to us who 
had the honour of familiarity with him as “old Jack 
Anstruther,” stayed with me, and we spoke of many things, 
and he told me stories of the work which the Navy carries 
on night and day, the work which is never done, the gilding 
of the clasps which bind the 

In long afternoons, when sun was on the club 
windows, he spoke fully and freely, and some of his tales I 
will set forth, and some of them I shall hold secret to 
myeelf, for a naval Ne does many things, ate N 1 
no wisdom in setting down everything in glaring an 
white. There are some matters better whispered when the 
reer pom are open in the ward-room, and the shore is being 

out with the night. 

sagen art en ining to the Sultan of Zargar which 
Jack Anstruther told to me in the comfort of an easy chair, 
pulling at a cigar and quenching his thirst with whisky and 
seltzer in the same way as any City man might who knew no 
more of the world than the names of a few cities on 
to railways and trams and waterworks and used as counters 
in the eternal gamble of stocks. 
1 1 . TN the elt, ih Beverley, I 

a pret urge size beli m „ with an N 

of tank. When you get out of the ward room and mess by 
yourself you acquire a limitless belicf in your own import- 
ance and a feeling of loneliness which is unspeakable. You 
are as nervous as a girl at her first ball and you can speak 
to no ono of your nervousness. Yous in fits and starts 
and the g tube to the bridge has a weird fascination, 
you of all the lurid tales of shipwreck you swallowed 
as a boy and your faith in the makers of charts is a thing 
of no account. After a bit find yourself shake all the 
nervous fancies overboard, ve in your officers as you 
believe in your own head and muscle, but the loneliness re- 
mains 


“Tho Salamander does not sit heavily on the sea. She is 
a fussy, por prem e cocky and is handy for the 
business of exploring nooks and crannies of the carth’s edge 
where the maker has been more imaginative than 
usual. I love her with a brass-bound love, but I can’t 
honestly say she makes much of a figure in the Navy List. 
But she has a soul of her own, and has talked to me when the 
winds were curling the drift over her funnels and the waves 
were patting her sides as a lion pats his prey. 

In the summer of 189- I was lounging up the Arabian 
Gulf, going easily with half head of steam, and keeping a 
skinned eye for the chances which offer. Year in, year out, 
the great powers play the game of spheres of influence and 
those who eat under the Union Jack have to see that their 
flag wags as bravely or more bravely than any other. 
Tho game puffs the little rulers, who squat on their pretty 
plots of ground and rule tyrannously, because the great 
powers coquette with them. It is the duty of a British 
— Lage — * — nme is only a e, and that 
underneat © flowery languago lie der, torped 
and a full head of steam. — 1 

“We had been a week sweating under an intolerable sky, 
with the stokers popping up from below like corks to get 
eome of God's air unmixed with oil fumes and undisturbed 
by the maddening, whizzing jar of cranks, when Macfarlane, 
my second in command, came to me. 

„„ Tbere's a craft on the starboard, sir, that looks 
uncommonly like a service boat.’ 

“I looked. She was moving, with a streak of smoke 
behind. Undeniably n service boat—possibly Italian, 
probably French. No power plays the game of spheres of 
influence with a bigger skill than the French. I remem- 
bered there was a ‘hack of a country somewhiero 
ahead of us, that the little tim god of it, called ont of 
pleasantry Sultan of Zargar, had led under the pre- 
ponderance of British influence, and the French were 
popularly supposed to be winking at him in an ingratiating 
way. 


there any chance of getting more steam on her, 
“ Cranks,”’ I cried. ‘Cranks’ was a res; ble Lancashire 
man whose patronymic was Hamberley, but we called him 
* Cranks’ in the service for the sake of his affection for his 
godless irresponsible coffee-mills that had slunk through a 
near-sighted inspection. 

„Oh yes,’ he answered, it's a bit cosy down there now, 
but, bless you, the stokers won't mind kicking up a bigger 
fire. They like roasting. They' vo shed their last ounce of 
fat and there are only the bones to grill. It's mighty com- 
forting to crowd round a bonfire when the mercury waltzes 
giddily over tho hundred.’ 

“<All right,’ I answered, knowing ‘Cranks’ and all his 
ways, and feeling sure that he would blister every equare 

of his skin rather than fail when an order was given. 
Hea went down and spoke strongly to the stokers, and 


PEARSON'S ILLUSTRATED WAR NEWS gives dozens of real live 


New Series ul Stories: 


at the boilers, and mopped up the oil and dust 
ly with his oldest kit until we belched out smoke 
0 CET 
out the sides of the boat. of 
coal unfit for a Thames steam barge, and we painted the 
air a rich, thick black. 


Under the coaxing of ‘ Cranks’ we slipped nearer to the 
o In an hour we 
knew her for a French gunboat, and I that she 


crowded on steam until her funnels spat sparks like huge 
squibs and the low shore under her lee was streaked 
out 3 Me ey on her, for — cry 
a strong man, an in engines in a way we 
have curled the hair of the Admiralty Lords; and he drove 
the mills with a set grin for the glory of the Empire and 
the 1 of our bodies. 
“ With the suneet and the stars winking at us we came 
up with the Frenchman, aad left him ing sparks and 
in our wake, while we went on our trail to 


r. 

NFFFV—T—T— aly aueced i Grucmasl 
again came to me. 

% You'll anchor here, Anstruther, and wait a pilot?’ he 
asked casually. 

Not much, Macfarlane, I’m going to feel my way in 
before that mud barge of a Frenchman can crawl up. 
Something’s going on here, and we have to see what it is.’ 

“I stumped about with my heart in my mouth while we 
crept into the apology of a harbour, w is the pride of 
Zargar. Wefelt our way cautiously, and prayed fervently that 
the maker of charts had unconsciously drawn the truth. 
Wben our anchorchainsrattled through their hawse holes and 
we swung out idly to their full length, and‘ Cranks ’ had put 
the fires to bed, 1 felt much more comfortable in my mind. 

“In the Navy a fellow takes many risks with a full know- 
ledge, and if the risks are overcome he gets no thanks, for 
he has but done his duty, and if the risks are big and 
thrust their nose through his craft’s bottom or side, when 
the watertight com ts aren't shut, then you come 
before the tribunal ashore and you are of no account here- 
after. It is because a sailor drives straight ahead for the 
honour of his country, that we take our risks as quietly as 
a man crossing your Piccadilly Circus. 

“Before the clatter of the chains through the hawse 
holes was over I was in a boat, and a few minutes more I 
was toeing up the dilapidated wall of the quay. It was as 
black as the Underground Railway under the wall, and 
I didn’t throw away minutes squinting for the staircase. 
I went with the junior lieutenant, a fellow just budded 
out of the fer named Burbs. We stumbled over 
an ungodly litter on the quay by as lazy a set of Arabs 
asI have ever known. One or two men were about, roused 
E by our bead eyes | papas into the harbour. We 

irt on our swords and we let them clank handsomely 
which saved us from a too tender inquiry. From one old 
grey-bearded fellow I found out what I wanted to learn, 
and a few minutes afterwards I was smacking the door of 
the British Consul. 

“The British Consulate, Mr. Haggs, was a man one would 
expect to find in such a position and such a No man 
of sanity and grit would do hack work in a third-class 
kingdom. Haggs was wanderingly insane and lacked grit. 
He accepted reverses with acquiescence when they were 
peg Bae and watered them with metaphorical tears 

pair. 

It is all up, Captain,’ he said. ‘The French Consul 
has been worming into tho Sultan. Our influence is worth 
a limp and dirty oil-rag, and France is triumphant. I have 
done what I could, but it has boen useless.“ 

“What he could do would not have shamed a Board 
School boy, so I was not impressed. 


a spurt up a Gulf decorated with guesses by the chart 
of the Empire F have 


shine out 


“ Barbs spoke, and he curled the ‘Consul up neatly. He 

F to his country, and 

F n 
peotivo . Burbs was young 
deadly enmity, 80 he e the m 


woman and a 


5 


2 
$ 
* 


Tou have agreed to serve Her Ma: on 
the earth. if we sib on the taffeall and preach, the Fendt 
will walts in. I have not cent the Roy Welsh 
coal in muddy streaks above and incessant Of ashes 
Zr 
some hours in the beetle hole of a Pe- So that 1 m 
speak to-morrow in for the con- 


stateroom, with my coat off and a tumb! mes re. 
writing the fall cause of my vi 
Greatness and Mightiness the Sultan of Zargar, rullr 


Queen 


ictoria. : 

In the early light of the morning the French boxt cam 
in in time to see me, seated in the stern sheets of the galley, 
shoot out from under the lank side of the Salamander. He; 

Hy inst 
the sun-line. I was in full rig, and I smelt the — 
that coursed through their veins and blinked out of their 
straining eyes. 

“The Consul, me to the limp of his collar, and 
shaky in knee, met me with subdued murmurs of the ro- 
sponsibility of a wife. e 

We marched to the palace, a convenient nest of ante. 
Sar eames with Gee conpely und dust, 
and suggestive of a rabbit-warren. The Vizier was a man 
to reckon with. a man who could use a fender with the 
smartest boatman in the service, but I 12 straightway 
on his quarter, and crowded down on him, fender and all. 

His Greatness and Mightiness the Sultan of Zargar is 
even yet in the sphere of dreams. Lou must wait until it 
is his pleasure toawaken.’ So said the Vizier, sleepily, yet 


0 

His Greatness and Mightiness the Sultan of all Zargar 
must awaken. I am an officer of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, Queen of England and Em of India. You 
have taken my officer prisoner and ed him up in one of 
our prisons. In so insulting an officer of Her Majesty's 
‘avy, you have insulted her and the flag I serve. That 
insult must be repaircd, or the consequences will wait upon 
[our head, and the head of the Sultan, and the heads of all 


people. 
J will consult M. Biszonier,’ the Vizier commenced, 
shaken out of his habitual reserve. 
„The French Consul,’ Mr. Hagge hing ral 


Tour officer assaulted two of my guards, and one is 
suffering from a broken arm,’ the Sultan pleaded. 

“I smiled inwardly. always was an energetic 
officer. But I remained stern, and spoke firmly. 

Lieutenant Burbe is one of Her Majesty's officers and was, 
wearing Her Majesty’s uniform. The offence is monstrous 
Any slight irregularity of conduct should have becn 
re to me or to Her Majesty’s representative, Mr. 


„ 


Haggs. : 
“* He shall be liberated,’ the Sultan made answer through 
his interpreter. 


was only seeking a pretence to commence playing at 
i ‘A mand quater of on Paw tin je 08 
agony of acquiescence. My determined front convinced him 
of the t position of Great Britain, and we parte! 
Son Hart of a really de e treaty fully agreed 

upon. Mr. subsequently drew in 3 
aes and it was duly r J ae oe 
“‘ Returning from the Palace we met a theatrical proces- 
r — and men 3 the French 5 hut 
eir prestige was gone. To be first in field, and i. 
bluff confidently is ae exestion’ axiom. 55 
When Burbs told me the story 
lan with frills of ter, I 


unknown stairs. jeered at me—it is hard to bo 
ae tha bat I thous la 

w i ives, 
wee ht of them and their relati: 
that I rolled m 


was not to them. Sevin: 

they took heart, po on r tried ty 
knee. It was a mistake. He sat down 
hurriedly, so hurriedly 


that his arm twisted beiin. 
Node gg Mee The other min 
on 


down in the sti t 
like an empty sack dropping down thee 


an VS 
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Ir must not be supposed that the presence of the 
English in the Transvaal has not a U e 
effect on the dull intellect of the Boer. Still, some o 
the stories told us of a few up-to-date specimens of these 
curious people, make it doubtful whether this primitive 
race are quite suited for our civilisation. 


followi will show. 
Since n Boer bas made the acquaintance 


of the Britisher he has come to learn, amongst other 
eee, and that 
one s tests we employ to an egg’s age is 
to shake it to see if it rattles in ite Shell. 

A shopkeeper newly arrived from the Transvaal tells 
us that one moraine x Boer farmer entered his sho 
and offered to sell him seventy-two dozen fresh-lai 


e 

71 looked at the farmer,” said our informant, “and 
feeling a little distrustful, looked at the e The 
were tifully white and apparently new-laid. Sti 
not being quite sure, I shook about a dozen. I felt 
ashamed of my suspicions, for the yolks were quite firm. | and he was a wise man, and was never cheated, neither 

“The end of it was I purchased the lot, and then sent | was his father, who used them before him. So I won't 
word to my customers that I had a consignment of | use any else.” 
fresh eggs for disposal. Filled with visions of | ‘The storekeeper pointed out that one of the weights 
custards, they went off like lightning at one shilling | was greatly worn, and that a large piece had been 
apiece. : . | knocked off the other; but the Boer seemed quite 

“For two whole hours customers for eggs tripped in | unable to realise that this fact would tell against the 
and out of my shop in such numbers that at last I put | shopkeeper in the wélghing. 
up the 1s, 4d. each. I was considering whether | I know several Boers who flatly refuse to believe that 
I not sell the last fifty at 1s. 6d., when one of the | there are over fifty rooms in Windsor Castle, on the 
egg purchasers darted into my shop ina state of sup- | ground that it would not be possible to smear them all 
pressed excitement. „ in a day, smearing with blood being the Boer custom 

“Before she could speak, there entered another; in | of keeping the floors clean. 
fact, in less than twenty minutes the shop was full. I once told a Boer that London contained over three 

„Although they all spoke at once, I soon discovered | millions of people. He was astonished. ‘“ Why,” said 
that I had purchased W facet dozen newly-washed | he, they must eat over one hundred sheep a day.” 
hard- „ and, what was worse, had paid for] Another to whom I mentioned the size of London 
them. Greatly enraged, I sent a couple of my men | refused to believe it was any larger than ele 
Er Ses on epeet Sieh may cmetommece susie by arm | soins et one ken Mee eieen, 

2 80 m omers en con- | opinion of course, founded on his experience. 
, Ls 
Tiens £10, and was, snmercifully chatted into” the 

t £10, and was ifully o into the} Ere (with book): “What's an autocrat, Mabel?” 

bargain. Some people say the Boers are the simplest | Mabel: “Person who drives an auto-car, of course, 
Laer in the world. I don’t think so. silly.” 


— 


HOW SOCIETY IS HUMBUGGED 


PeorLeE WHo Get THEIR Foop AND 
PLEASURES FREE OF CHARGE. 


this does not cause rheumatism in the Engh the com- 
plaint must be set down to acidity in the blood through 

over meat eating. 
As all the inhabitants more or less suffer from 
d. ia, the complaint must be attributed to want of 
ety in the diet. One would think that the Boer 
wou'd have found a way of curing this complaint 


1 ago. 

ut they haven't, and the most extraordinary thing 
about the whole business is that although the Boer 
sends at once for his doctor the moment he is ill, he 
never thinks of grumbling because the medicine pre- 
scribed does him no good. 

He regards his doctor as he does his minister, as a 
godly man to whom the truth is revealed. 

A Boer will go on wearing his clothes long after they 
have passed their prime. In fact, male and female are 
80 penurious thut a coat or a dress is seldom discarded 
till it has been worn four or five years and is all in 
ho'es; but let a Boer be ill, and even if it costs £20 to 
have a medical man to the farm, he is sent for. 

Whether the Boer knows that he is a simple fellow 
I am not pre to say. 

For example, I once met a Beer at a store in Pieters- 
burg with some bundles of tobacco for sale. The Boer 
had weighed them over at home with some antique 
scales, which from their appearance must have descen: 
from some remote ancestor. 8 

The storekeeper 1¢-weighed the bundles, and, finding 
the scales belonging to the Boer gave short weight, he 
suggested that they should take the store scales as the 
standard for computing the price, which was so much a 


_ Lonvon is full of surprises, even to its oldest 
inhabitants, and it will come as a shock to many who 
have lived here all their lives to learn there is a set of 
pe le who get nearly all they eat and drink at the 

bles of the socially-inclined aristocracy fer nothing. 
through fraud. 

This may appear 1 0 5 to many at first siglit; hut 
there is every reason to believe that these pcople, who 
form what might be called a Social Free Lunch Erigade. 
have been carrying on their pastes for years; and the 
exclusiveness of their field of operations alone has 
always been in itself a sort of assurance of the unlike-li- 
h of their ever being brought before the public 
notice. Their practices are the embodiment of biuzen 
effrontry. 

In one of the “Dolly Dialogues” by Mr. Ant! ony 
rt Samuel Carter says: “Mrs. Hilary had a bad 
cold, and, being unable to go to the Duchess of 
Dexm‘nster’s ‘squash,’ she ssked a 4 Mickleham to 
chaperon Miss Phyllis. Little Miss Phyllis, of course, 
knew no one there—the Duchess least of all—(but then 
very few of us knew the Duchess, and the Ducluss 
didn’t krow any of us; I saw her shake hands with 
a waiter myself, just to be on the safe side).” 

And in “Paul Clifford” by Bulwer-Lytton. a 
socially inclined highwayman acquaintance of thut 
famous character, suggests that be and his companicns 
attend a ball to be given by some high, titled personage, 
and to Paul Clifford’s objections, replies: ‘ Oh, 
they'll never know us, nobody ever knows anybody e'se, 
and if our faces do appear new to any cf them 
they'll think we're royalty!” This last was purely 
a bit of conceit on the part of the pale who prided 
himself on his elegant presence, but both of these 
extracts merely tend to illustrate how easily Society 
may be humbugged, and also to further substantiate 
how easily it is humbu F 

To be perfectly explicit rding the social frauds 
who make up the numbers of the jal Free Lunch 
Brigade, and to call a a spade, they are distinctly 
ac of shabby genteel hangers-on who, generally 
having no visible means of support, and inordinate 
desires to live without work, make a practice of attend- 
ing all manner of social functions where cards of 
invitation are not required, and there is sure to be n 
crowd, and in the rooms where refreshments are served, 
feed (und — at that) at the expense of the rich. 

How the writer first came to recognise these people in 
London drawing and refreshment rooms was through 
having run across others of their class in Washington, 
the capital of the United States, where they flourish at 
the many di pomatte and * 12 * 1 
are contin ng place there during the season, to 
a number to ref marvelled at. 

But they are not of new world origin, for history, and 
such far back writers as Dean Swift and the editors of 


und. 
“ No,” said the Boer; those were my father’s scales, 


— § — 
“Do you get many orders by post? 
“Rather! Why, we use a tea barrels of water 
every day just to moisten stamps with.” 


— — — 


Sunpay School. TEacHER: “ Now, Tommy, can you 
tell me what it is that makes men hunt for pearls and 
diamonds ? ” 

Tommy: Girls.“ 


„Tou haven't another cigar like the one you gave me 
the other day, bave vou?” 

„Tes! here's one.” 

Tbanks, old man. I'm trying to break my boy of 
smoking.” 


A gentleman, late a resident, says, speaking of their 
simplicity, that whilst there are mavy too stupid or 
apathetic to take any interest in the outer world, this 

is slowly dying out. 

The average will now listen gravely to all you 
say and a to believe you, although whether he 
does or cannot say. they do really swallow ull 
15 n the English relate out of sheer fun they must 

in 

heard a store dealer tell a Boer family who had 
called in the waggon that the Prince of Wales lived in a 
park eo large that a young man starting to walk across 
it would be middle-aged by the time he got to the 
n —— listened to 1 and other state - 
ments with great apparent interest, but no one a red 
to doubt anytaing told him. * 

I was once introduced to a Boer as a great traveller. 
„Ah,“ said the Boer, “I bave a brother who is also 
a great traveller. He has been to Wimburg (in the 
O Free State), and he says he intends going to 
bar = own some day.” 

be Boers seem to have no idea of distance. A fairly 
large river in the Transvaal is known us Nylstrom simply 
because some of the Boers when they came on the 
river, in their trek to the Transvaal, thought they had 
reached the River Nile. 


the Boer is frequently credulous to the verge of idiocy. 


they nearly aby dress in the proper fashion (and how 


© 


They seem to know one another, for when hey 

:* an 
“ Delighted to see you!” and “Fancy meeting you!” 
capitally, and so, grouping in little sets, tend to disarm 
suspicion. In this way, after awhile, they come to be 
known, and are able to attend functions without the 
fear of having their presence questioned by some shrewd 
and observant butler. 

The London variety of social frauds are much bolder 
than those of Washington. Not long ago at a West- 
end reception, the writer allowed himself in an 
unguarded moment to regard one of their number with 
just u trifle more than casual scrutiny. In the instant 
the fellow advanced, grasped the writer enthusiastically 
by the hand, and said Howdy do.“ as though he'd 
known him all his life. Of course this was to puzzle 
the writer whether he really did know him, as he knew 
it would never do for anybody to publi ly expose him, 


— . — 
Me. De Cl un: My dear, a great German physician 
tays women require more sleep than men.” 
rs. De C.: Does be? f 
Mr. De C.: Yes, my dear—um—er—you'd better 
not wait up for me to-night.” 
— — 


„Tov'LL bave to give up drinking on account of your 
liver,” said the doctor. “And I would advise that you 


even if they did abe gre his fraud; though anything 
stop smoking because of your eyes and heart.” 80 distasteful is us 17 far from one’s mind. 
Another feature of Boer simplicity is tke esteem Doctor.“ groaned the patient. “don't you think I'd There were others of his kind present, among them a 


amounting (o veneration with which they regard their | better give up eating because of my stomach ? 


ve men. 

The four ipal diseases of the country are rheu- 
matism, poh aie ae and skin disease. * 

The latter is entirely due to the dirtiness of the 


woman ber de one as pero ae as well us 
men, t ping ma‘ ly by adding to appear- 
ances), and they were continually feeding. They would 
every other minute or so leave their little group and 
start an attack on the tables, and one of them even 
made so bold as to lift an entire dish of sandwiches und 
pass them round amongst his accomplices. His manner 
of doing this was merely to step into one of the 
momentary breaches before a table, and with a This 
is what you want, isn't it?” just pick up the plate 
and carry it off with him. 
uite cheeky, wasn't it? But successful. 

l uds of a ar 3 make opie 
selves personally offensive guests ; course the 
could never afford to do that; sothe only real complaint 
one can offer against them is that they are intruders, 
— unrecognised intruders to be sure, but never- 

of shady characters, inasmuch as their practices 
are dishonest. 


“I srg,” remarked the pearl of the harem, as she laid 
down her newspaper, “ that the women of Great Britain 
are discarding a barbarous garment called the petticoat, 
and are adopting something like our own trousers. Our 

benighted sisters are slowly but surely learning the ways 
The eye disease is due yertty to dit eat partly fo of civilisation, poor things!” 


outside. 
As the air, save in the ra i season, is exceptionall 
dry, the rheumatism from which so many Boers ie 
must be eet down to the diet, which consists almost 
9 of meat—fish and vegetables being almost 


Some authorities say that rheumatism is caused by 
the cold followin extremely hot days, and the 
coid winds which blow the night; still, as 


“No, Harold,” she replied firmly, “I cannot accept 
you. I love you, but I can never be yours.” 

“Why not? he demanded. 

“I am a member of the Consolidated Sweethearts’ 
Association, which is allied with the Lovers’ Union, and 
I am, therefore, to marry none but a Union 
man. You, I understand, do not g to the Lovers’ 
Union.“ 


It is one of the test ambiti f man to be able to fly like a bird. There is onl an who ly flew, 
a ii and you can read all about him in the current number of PASTIMES. ~ 8 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-2-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guinees a column. 


REPLIES. 


4787. Do the Leaves of Plants Go to Bleep at Night ? 
That the aspect of almost all plants is greatly altered 
as soon as daylight fades may be seen by anyone who 
will go into a garden with a lantern on a summer night 
and notice them. The leaves of one kind of acacia look 
then like little bits of dangling string; the leaves of 
nasturtiums are all tilted over on one side; the wheel- 
shaped leaves of lupines drop against the stems like 
closed parasols, and the tobacco-plant folds its leaves 
round the stalk, after the fashion of a closed umbrella. 
The general result of these movements which take place in 
plants at night, and which are known as “sleep- 
movements,” is to bring the whole surface of the leaves 
from a horizontal to a vertical plane. The chief object 
of the movements, according to Darwin, is to cover the 
upper surfaces of the leaves, and prevent them from 
being chilled by radiation. He showed that if the 
leaves were fixed so that at 1 they could not 
assume their proper itions, t. lant was greatly 
injured. The chan condition of leaves at night 
may really be called a sleep, as the chemical changes 
which goon in them in the presence of warmth and sun- 
light are then partly checked. Some plants sleep in the 
sunlight, as the wood-sorrel. Darwin observed with 
regard to the arrowroot plant that if it has had a severe 
shock it cannct sleep for the next two or three nights. 
4188, What was the Origin of Exhibiting the Regalia in 
the Tower? 
The regalia now to be seen at the Tower were made 
for use at the coronation of King Charles II., to replace 
those which had been destroyed in 1649 by order of the 
House of Commons, and sold “to the best advantage of 
the Commonwealth.” The duties of the office of 
Keeper of the Jewels were then merged in 
those of the Lord Chamberlain. In earlier days 
the Custodian, appointed by letters patent, received 
a salary of £50, and was allowed many perquisites. 
As a substitute for these valuable considerations which 
were dropped, and to provide proper payment for the 
keeper of the new regalia, it was arranged, with the 
sanction of King Charles, that the Crown Jewels should 
be to public inspection at a fixed charge, a 
privi which has been enjoyed to this day.“ The 
regalia of Scotland from the Restoration to the Union 
were deposited in the Crown 3 Edinburgh Castle, 
und lay there locked in a chest tin 1818, when they were 
first exhibited to the public. 
8762. Which is the Richest Mineral District in the World 
that it Does Not at Present Pay to Work? 
Probably Siberia. Almost every metal known to 
man has been located there by Russian engineers; but 
beyond gold, quicksilver, and a very limited quantity of. 
coal, the mineral riches of that immense area are wholly 
unexploited. Some idea of the riches lying dormant 
may ke 8 from the statement that the extent of 
the goldfields alone, from Samarkand to the Pacific, is 
estimated on semi-official authority at 90,000 square 
miles, an extent nearly equal to the total area of the 
British Islands; and this does not include other fields 
which, whilst they are known to exist, have not been 
actually surveyed. That the gold is not worked is due 
in part to Russian officialism, but greater factors 
against its paying are the climate and the difficulties of 
completion of the Siberian railway 
will modify one difficulty, but the other will always 
remain a drawback, as will be understood from the fact 
that in some of the workings the aa bearing formation 
lies among layers of pure ling ice. The coal- 
fields of China consti rich mineral district 
where profitable workings, under existing conditions, 
are impossible. 


9700. What Plant has the Shortest Flowering Period? 


The plant which bas the shortest flowering riod in 

9 to the Jeng of its life is found in that 
bee group of palms which remain in what is called a 
rosette condition for many years, and then rapidly form 
a trunk, and throw up a flower stem, deriving their 
name “monocarpic” from this the only fruiting 
effort of their lives. The actual duration of flowers 


abundant succession of blossoms ensures the re roduc- 
tion of the plant, either by insect visits or by eelf- 
poHination. 


2781. Would it be an Advantage or the Reverse if Printed 
Mattcr Ran Continuously, instead of always 
Commencing Line by Line on the Left? 


It would probably te the reverse. All the natural 
functions of the body are performed intermittingly, 
with pauses for rest and recuperation of the muscles 
and nerve-tissues involved. The same seems to apply 
to reading, and the brief rest of the nerve-centres while 
the eye is travel- 
eed ck to hee 

inning of a 
fresh line, is 
probably belp- 
ful, and a saving 
of wear and tear. 
ae backwards 
and forwards, or 
other continu- 
ous method of 
printing, would 
also make it 


What a luxury 
auoh bs 09 
the inevitable 
18 Aosd 10m 
the end of each 
2 1 won 252 gnil 


what may be 
termed a bird’s- 
g om eye view a fhe 
oth „ Page, and thus 
BP gs croc lag . 1 pape e one of the great 
taken from the Priating Trades’ urn, is aids to effective 
appended. reading aloud 
would be lost, and such a method would also make its 
little n. ore difficult to find any particular portion wanted. 
It is obvious, also, that special cher! would be needed 
for reading the words and letters thus printed back- 
wards. ' 


4791. Which Event in our History did Most to Awaken 
the Public to the Magnitude of the British Empire? 


The celebration of Queen Victoria's Jubilee. The 
more thoughiful of our people have watched and 
rejoiced in the growth and magnitude of our Empire 
from the days when we began to settle in earnest in 
Australia, and took India under our care; but the fuct 
that we are a great and growing Empire, with the 
promise of a still greater future, was first brought home 
to the body of our population by the heart-stirring 
burst of loyalty and affection that greeted our Queen at 
the end of fift; yoors of her prosperous reign. Modern 
statesmen und historians, and the best writers in the 
Press, had for some time proclaimed facts and pointed 
to results, but the awakening of the public mind was a 
slow and gradval process, until the burst of patriotic 
ardotr that marked the Queen's Jubilee, re-echoed us it 
was from all parts of the globe, and from men of all 
nations and languages, arose as a sudden revelation that 
could not be ignored, and turned what before was but a 
shadowy idea into an acknowledged reality. The 
Colonial troops, whose presence im the Diamond Jubilee 
Procession was so popular, did much to deepen this im- 

ression, as living illustrations of our wide-spread 
mpire. 


difficult to take enero 


WEEE nume 
Nov. 28, 1899, 


es. Which two Conte Sovereigns ° i 
- Glesest Personal Friends? oan ore it 


Between reigning Sovereigns there is probably no more 
sincere or deeply rooted friendship than that uf Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria and the present Tear. Her 
regard for bim has grown stronger. with years, and 
especially since his marriage, which was a match of lur 
own making. No cloud has ever come between 
them, and in spite of, or portage because of, thir 
disparity in age, their friendship is one of r. 
affection and perfect confidence. It is a some whit 
pathetic reflection that personal friendship amon--t 
reigning soverei is so little in evidence. ‘fi 10 
is, of course, mently very real affection late! 
upon the claims of relationship, whilst, in o:hir 
instances, political e: iency brings about an appear. 
ance of wurm re . A near approach, however, to 
what in less exalted circles is understood by friendship, 
is the feeling which exists between the Tsar and Prin. 
George of Greece, who may, perhaps, as Governor «i 
Crete, be reckoned amongst the world’s rulers, and who 
wus happily instrumental in saving the life of the T. ur 
when the two were together in Japan. The strong 
attachment of our Queen to the Empress Eugenie las 
been cemented by similar sorrows. 


4794. Which Conq Ration has been Most Generous 
to its Yanq Foes? : 

Britain. Our unequalled conquest of territory has 
been accompanied by unparalleled generosity in the 
government of our vanquished foes, both savage and 
civilised. Occasional severe and even unjust measures, 
adopted by some of the pioneers and makers of our 
Empire, do not disprove this. Our action in Egypt 
strikingly illustrates the point, where, notwithstanding 
the difficulties 1 . with bk phen races, our 
generous system of rule bas repressed slavery, reduced 
taxen, purified the administration of justice, eupprescd 
civil strife, and established religious tolerance. India, 
in like manner, has ined enormously under 
British rule, and enjoys internal peace and a higher 
general level of prepay than ever existed under its 
native princes. some cases our Government has been 
us to the verge of folly; as when Java was idly 
iven to Holland after five P hare of British occupation, 

uring which it was said that probably no single man 
ever 80 increased the sum of human happiness in so short 
a time as its Governor, Sir Stamford es. Finally, 
there is the instance of our misdirected generosity in 
Transvaal affairs. After annexing the State in the 
seventies, the slack rein of our easy rule fostered 
rebellion, and when in March, 1881, Sir Evelyn Wood 
held the Boers in the hollow of his hand, we gave them 
back their independence with a quixotic generosity 
which they mistook for weakness, and which has em- 
boldened them to defy us now. 


os. Which is the Most Expensive Wood Known? 


Mahogany. This product of the West Indies and the 
adjoining mainland is mentioned in connection with Sir 
Walter igh’s visit to these 1 in 1597, but it 
was not for another oentury its beauty was 
appreciated, as well as its resistance to damp and the 
e clas lage e 
century, a few logs were broug or ballast, 
and the purcheser into whose hands they fell had a 
candle-box made from them, — the protests of 
workmen, who found them too hard for their tools. The 
marvellous beauty of the box excited the admira - 
tion of connoisseurs, and it was not long before 
a lively trade in mahogany was_ established. 
Owing to its weight and hardness it is mostly 
applied as a veneer to more workable woods. The 
value of this timber varies much according to its 
colour and marking; that imported into Britain 
averages nearly £9 a ton, which is but a small price 
compared with what has been paid for pieces of excep- 
tional beauty. One log was sold at Liverpool for £575, 
its weight being only seven tons, while three magnificent 
logs from one tree were purchased by Broadwood, the 


maker of = for £3,000. There are, of course, rarer 
woods, but none of equal value that come into general 
commercial use. 


QUESTIONS. 


4821. Are there any parts of the British nds to which 
FFF 1 — 


4922. How many languages are still alive in the British Isles P 
4823. Which locomotive holds the record for mileage ? 
4824, Which was the origin of the expreasion to curry favour ” P 


#25. Which of the failures of Nelson is been 
greatest misfortune for our Empire ? new Gh te ee * 


48. Has any bird of prey the power of song ? 
4827, When were pillar post-bozes frst set up ? 


. Which British has don: 
E colony % most towards insuring the 


= Which was the first known “split” in an English political 
party 


493). What is the severest of the pri 
3 part price we pay for popular 


CONDITIONS. 

— 

‘We shall be glad to receive from cur reugers replies to any of the ¢ 
bed here. Each repiy must bear the writ r’s name and address. We shall print 
the best reply tocach 1 n. and shall pay at the rate of two guineas a c umn 
for a!) matter printe The eme reader may tend replies to number of 
Gucrics, whether his own or mt. Bavel pee should te marked — in the 
top left-hand corner, and answerstothe 1 in any ieeve of the paper must 
seach us by fret post an the Mor day «f the weck fol’owirg that fer which the 
tab r died. Paymert will ely be made for rey ties published. Auth: rities on 
which v. plics are dend murt be yiven where presible. Half-a-erown will be paid 
en punto, Jor every qucstion reccived which ts considered worthy of insertion, 


“Dear! dear! I left my watch upstairs, and I feel 


too tired to go after it.” 


“Well, if you'll just wait about long enough, it Il 


run down.” 
— 2. — 


“ Wuart on earth are you trying to do?” 

“I was reading about cooking by electricity, so I hung 
the chops on the electric bell and Tre becn pushing the 
button for half an hour, but it doesn’t seem to work.” 

— to 

“ Bossy, you've been fighting.” 

“TI know it. But Tommy Traddles called me a Boer 
at? 2 5 prove I wasn’t.” ‘ 

“ How did you prove it by fighting ?” 

“T licked im. 3 

— 2—— 

“ Wuat was the young lady’s nam 2 

2 Cee. was f= Crashed 3 

Crus ere Preposterous, count! ” 

„Ah, eet may have een ne Crashed Rice.” 

“ Count, I think you are wrong.” 

Ab, at last I have ze name. Het was Beatrice.“ 
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QUAINT WAYS OF PUNISHING | ne ee ame | CRINBERING OP THE 
CHILDREN. 5 wert Tar ur- F WOUNDED 


3 a ane is . 

ake a single instance 
‘s Woo Hatz THE Rop, Bur 
ia Don’t Sport THE CHILD. or Action. 


And you will share my view. 
You tell a funny sto 


was laid down as a truth by the wisest man that Onto a group of friend In the army the medical corps is always a very neces- 
Ds lived that- to 8 the rod is to spoil the child ; You . it— sary and important branch of the service but now ia 
and the saying, or the idea expressed in it, has fond And snigger when it ends. their ered 1 and a temporary mil tary hospital. set 
such extended pape ny pice be Then does the world laugh with youP bi tee t si eared a big days battle, is one of tlie 
passed into @ prover 2 — and may No, not upon your life! In 22851 1 the 2 1 N 
Dund in some form or other every — Cold silence falls until you 8 mes of peace sick calls always sound at about 
But the words “ the rod have not always been taken Can oot it witha katte: nine o’clock in the morning, when the men who ie 


=a ae in single file behind the bugler, and march 
to the hospital k. where the 5 dole «ut 
quinine, blue pills, and other remedies to the sick 
soldiers, and castor oil and reprimands to the shum- 
ming ones. But now there are no shamming one: — 
for British army breeds few cowards—and every 
man who comes under the doctor's hands has some- 
thing very serious the matter with him. 

e statistics of all wars show that more men die ia 
the field of fevers, dysentery, and other camp diseases, 
than by bullets, and what between the sick und the 
wounded the doctors have very little rest indeed. 

All military hospitals in the field, which geneially 
amount to nothing more than a large tent or two, 
unless empty houses are available, are always situated 
several miles behind the army operating, out of the 
range of fire, and as soon us men are wounded they 
are ordered, or assisted, to the rear.” 

Every British soldier is supplied with a compact little 
packet known as “ First Aid to the Wounded,” that 
comprices a large, triangular piece of white cotton stuff, 
that may be used either asa sling or a bandage, with 
illustrations printed upon it showing the various ways 
it may be used to bind the different portions of the 
body, two small layers of medicated, absorbent bund - 
ages to place immediately over wounds, and two large 
safety pins. This packet is sewed low down upcn the 
inner edge of their tunics, and all that is necessary is 
to ap them off. 

ith these, if not too seriously wounded, soldiers, 
when hit, can immediately dress their wounds tem- 
porarily, and save loss of blood and strength until they 
are properly tended to. 

This is ially so in these latter days, when bullets 
of small calibre are used, and by which fewer men are 
killed outright than formerly, for the up-to-date 
authorities on the science of war indicate that it is of 
far greater advantage to wound a man than to kill him 
outright, on the principle that if you wound a man the 
chances ure that there are always one or two other men 
who are only too glad of the chance to assist him to the 
rear, whereas if you kill him outright, it is only one man 
done for, while the principle is to get as many men off 
the firing line as possible. 

ih cooling to these lines, therefore, the medical 
service has all the more work, and their greatest rush 
comes at night when the general fighting has ceased, 
Nan 1 e K its rounds ba i 

f rma „ an g wounded men in waggon loads. 
Florida lighthouse station in 1893, and was part of 8 | Then do the doctors and surgeons work i o beavers, 
with long aprons on, their sleeves rolled up, and their 
bands and arms sometimes literally covered with blood 
almost up to the elbows. 

To just a casual looker-on, a basin and sponge seem 
to be the chief accessories to their mending art, and 
they handle the wounded one after the other just as 
calmly, as coolly, and silently as though they were 
performing the most common of ore ey tasks. 

Among the surgeons themselves there is very little, 
almost no excitement, and they do not stop long to con- 
sider which is the surest and most scientific method for 
treating the patient under their hands, but go straight 
ahead on what they know to be the speediest method. 

Meanwhile, the men who are hurt, if the hospital only 
happens to be a tent, sit and lie around outside waiting 
their turn, often with the utmost complacency. 

Some of them smoke, if they Lag to have any 
thing to smoke ; some of them talk, while those who ars 
more painfully hurt sometimes moan or groan 
according to their natures; but there is very little 
shrieking. 

The writer has seen such a scene on more than one 
occasion; and in and out among the men, asking each 
what is the matter with him, moved the junior doctors 
bearing torches, and whenever they came to a man 
needing immediate treatment, seer had him carried to 
the operating tent, and it was pathetic when they came 


are used figuratively and may signify any form of 

unisbment. 5 8 
F We heard of a very curious way of punishing.a boy 
while in a south eastern town some years ago; it could 
only be carried out in summer. The boy’s hands were 
tied behind him and a rece of honey smeared on his 
nose; the flies na 7 settled on the prominent 
feature, and by the end of fifteen minutes the offender 
had firmly resolved never to offend again. We have 
never known this plan to be tried on a girl, but we are 
acquainted with at least one who has a tongue long 
enough to enable her to turn this punishment into a 

leasure. 

“Another form of punishment, somewhat on a 
with the last so far as er 
adopted by a Aiden lady who the post of mistress 
in a village school. This soft-hearted dame used to cut 
an onion in two, a string through the halves, and 
tie them round child's head in such a way that they 
were suspended on the nose in front of the eyes at a 
distance of about two inches. This ordeal lasted ten 
minutes, during the whole of which the victim cried 
with pain and vexation. g 

It would seem that the rather vulgar expression 
about bagging one’s head was responsible for the evolu- 
tion of a style of correction which we witnessed in a 
north coun school. Tle master took a bandbox 
minus the lid, cut a hole in the bottom, and then placed 
the box, bottom downwards, over the head of the 
naughty 1 With his head in this prison and his 
hands fled. he boy was made to stand on a form in 
front of a whole school. This was usually effective, 
0 some boys obtained a good deal of fun out of 
that box. 


The Bridal Birds. 


„Wr tried to keep the railway carriage to ourselves 
from Liverpool to London.“ writes a girl who can 
appreciate a joke on herself, even while on her 3 

rd 


tour. “The train was so crowded that we really 

not a moment to ourselves. At one station the 

o the door, and in spite of my hubby's scowls, 
ted a small girl into our compartment, making a lot 

of ub eig el for having no place to put her. She was a 

little girl of about seven, and she sat on the edge of the 

seat and stared about her. 

“* What is the matter, Miss Victoria?’ asked my 
3 who is the most good-natured man in the 
wo 

don't see the birds,’ said the small girl, plaintively. 

„Birds? What birds?’ asked Fred. 

When I came from the other train your guard said 
to my guard: “Shove her along with the love birds.” 
Where are they 


— ———ů— 
The Port of Bottles. 


“THERE is a dead spot in the Caribbean Sea,“ said an 
officer of a big ship to P. N., “ that ought to be called 
‘ the port of bottles.’ It lies very nearly midway between 
Cartagena, in Colombia, and Kites, Jamaica, and at 
a guess I should say it was due east of Cape Gracias a 


„It is out of the steamer tracks, and the action of 
the great currents going one way and another has left a 
ce of 8 t water without any real movement at 
Anything that gets into the dead epot is apt to 
82710 — a eile 35 by pee, big storm, and 
sim round and round, gathering seagrass 
and barnacles. 5 
“ The last time I saw the place was when I was on 
board a tramp steamer that had chan; its course a 
little to take up some rubber at a Central American 


a boy to stand inside a chalked circle. Yet we have 
known a 2. when placed in a corner and chalked 
round, to the punishment so irksome that he begged 
to be set free after only a few minutes. 

The difference between truth and its opposite is not 
so apparent to some children as it should be; for various 
reasons they fall into the habit of telling falsehoods, and 
the correction of this habit has given rise to many kinds 
of punishment. 


cloth and an inseription also in red, to the effect 


tha: weatek Sa EtAY. “Another t edooked the was afterwards returned to the Navy Department with 


data of when and where it was found. 

“But what is a good deal more interesting is the 
fact that while we were securing the buoy we diecovered 
three bottles in the drift, all covered with weeds and 
raed One was empty, and the other two had papers 

“The first was a memoranda that the bottle had 
been dropped from a yacht off the Grand Cayman in 
1892, and the other inc!osure showed that it came from 
a ship bound for Montevideo. In each case it was 
evidently the whim of some idle S but it was a 
little odd that we should find the whole collection to- 


ther. 
ai I noticed a lot of other driftwood in the dead spot, 
and I am confident that no end of bottles could be 
culled from the place. Hundreds are dropped over- 
board every year, but very few escape leing knocked to 
pieces, unless they happen to find their way to come 
such still place as I have described.” 


COLONIAL COMPETITION. 
S to readers residing abroad, including soldiers 
and on active service. 


to keep the other 


The utili style of punishment was adopted by a 
scholastic friend. hen a scholar had committed an 
offence against the rules of the school, he was compelled 
to answer a question from each of his class ; if he 
failed to the correct reply, he had to look it u 
and learn it in his leisure time. As the ordinary sm 
boy is able to ask very difficult questions, the culprit 
generally had a fair amount of home work to do, which 
made him acquire knowledge and register a mental vow 
never to be naughty | 

The ordinary small boy and girl have a decided objec- 
tion to being washed, and just as decided a predilection 
for maki — unf 


t for presentation to polite First Prize, £10. FFF 

a. dislike to washing was tuken advantage Second, Team oes year's subscription „ 8 ry ee fina ir e a5 ead hen — 9 in 

8 8 sen re im 
y a mother, in whose house we once stayed, as a Erze Nat, Sot Stories,” and “ Pastimes.” Thad 


form of chastisement. Whenever an offence had been 
committed, no matter of what nature, she would tell 
her children that their reputations had been soiled, and 
she would endeavour to cleanse them by washing the 
faces of those to whom the ‘spotted reputations be- 
longed. This she did with the aid of a loofah (a rough 
vegetable fibre), and the scrubbing had an effect which 
l in more than one sense. al 1 

a instance, we may mention case of a 
Alber who, when he desires to inflict chastisement, 
aich ens on to kneel for ten minates on the bare Boor. 

8 carefully arran 

anderen * own ͤ mar L ged 


; for in the field surgeons cannot afford to waste 

their time over men there doesn't seem any chance of 
bai especially when there are so many others thit 
may be saved. 
The writer will never forget the mutely anxious 
looks that came into some of the men's eyes as tliey 
watched these assistant doctors, and they waited to see 
if there was any chance for them. 

Many of the men who are only slightly wounded 
render the doctors invaluable service while they wuit 
their turn, and this is one of the most heroic things to 
be seen in warfare. Truly, a surgeon on a battlefield ia 
a heroic figure and a noble creature! 


Prize, one year’s subscription to “The Royal Magazine,” 
“ “Short Stories, and “ Pastimes.” 
orth Pile, coe yeas subscription to ’s Weekly ” 


— A Man Who Flew ” (with “ Janet’s Heroism” (illustrated story); “ Butter Made From S Tails” 
(with clever sketches) ; 7 Boy photo Too uh ld eee 


A Boy Who (ulustrated story); Tales of the League” (illustrated by Gee) 


Tunis Comet is Dux on Monpay 
Next Tro Destroy THE EARTH. 


Tr will be within the recollection of the reader that 
reports were current in the Press last spring. that Pro. 
fessor Falb, the well-known astronomer, had predicted 
that the earth would be destroyed on November 13th 
next by its colliding with the comet Biela—or 
Gambart, as it is sometimes called. . 

It was said that the earth, and all it contains, would 
be smashed to atoms, and the fragments hurled into 
space. 

A few remarks upon the history of Biela, and the 
nature of comets in general, may therefore Le of some 
interest at this time —not only for their own sake, but 
further, as constituting tke best refutation of this 
alarmist report. „ 

Biela was seen for the first time in 1772, when it was 
intermittingly observed by various astronomers for 
about a month, In 1805 it was seen on three occasions 
—once with the naked eye. In 1826 it was visible for 
nearly nine weeks. Its appearance was, at this time, 
detected by M. Biela, and independently by Gambart, 
and the comet was then identified with those which 
had appeared in 1772 and 1805. The period of its 
revolution round the sun was calculated to be 338 weeks, 
or about six and a half years. These two investigators 
being regarded as practically its discoverers, the comet 
was called, variously, after their names. 

It was again seen in 1832, when it only missed 


COLLIDIKNG WITH THE EARTH 
by the small matter of twelve hours’ journey through 
! It probably returned in 1839, but passed too 
dines taithe sum to be. detected, 

But by far the most remarkable dates in the history 
of Biela’s comet are those of its a ce in 1845 
and 1852, On November 28th, 1845, it was observed 
as a faint, circular mist, or nebulosity, somewhat 
thickened at the centre; on December 19th it hud 
become elongated; and on December 29th, whilst under 
the observation of Herrick and Bradley, in the United 
States, it was seen to separate into two distinct por- 
tions, which kept each other company for over three 


months, the N distance between the twin comets 
being 157,240 miles. 


The comet then began to diminish, and was lost to 
sight in April. Upon its return in 1852, the distance 
between the two parts had increased to%],250,000 miles, 
giving the enormons difference of 1,092,760 miles in the 
seven years’ interval. It remained in sight for three 
weeks. This was, however, its “last appearance,” for, 
since that year, it has never seen again. 

If the comet were still in existence, it should have 
returned in 1859. Whether it did eo or not is unknown, 
as it would, in any case, once more have passed too 
close to the sun for detection. It was eagerly Icoked 
for in 1865-6, but, as we have stated, it fia not turn 


ap! 

P Bila, though the test authenticated, is not the only 
instance of a comet separating into two portions. It is 
believed that the comet of B.c. 371 divided in twain. 
Kepler witnessed a like thing with regard to the great 
comet of 1618, and similar occurrences were noted 
respecting the comets of 1860 and 1881. 

remarkable and important point, proved by observa- 
tions, is that a close relationship exists between comets 
and meteor-showers. The Leonid meteors (which we 


IN THEIR FULLEST SPLENDOUR 
once in abont thirty-three years, an occurrence taking 
3 by the way, between the thirteenth and the 

teenth of November of this year), have been found 
to move along an orbit identical with that of Temrel's 
comet of 186]. Many such cases of ent are known 
—one of the best established of them being in respect 
to Biela iteelf. 

It has been proved, beyond all doubt. that the orbit of 
Biela’s comet coincides with that of the Bielide, or 
Andromeda mekors, of November 28th. In fact, it is 
now a generally accepted theory that comets consist of 
meteoric swarms. 

Since the disappearance of Biela, the meteor-swarm 

its orbit been tly augmented, and it is 
more than probable that the comet, having first broken 
up into two parte, has now become a scattered collection 
of meteoric fragments. Therefore, when the earth 
2 somewhat near to where Biela would have been, 

it not become broken up, a great outburst of 
” is observed. 


les came from the 
hence, of course, their 


was then at the identical point where the 
dispersed Biela cuts our path round the 


rt 


“ Famous Freaks ” (numerous 
(illustrated story); also, 


Football 
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n. Ith in fact, been calculated that at least 
500,000 000 miles of Bicla’s orbit are densely strewn 
with fragments of a metecric character. 


Biela therefore, taught us the important truth 
that comets ultimately meet their end b geting 
pulverised into meteoric particles, and t these 


particles disperse with almost inconceivable rapidit, 
along the path of the comet from which they e ’ 

This sort of thing continues until they ultimately 
thin ont into a continuous mizzle—a stage which has 
already been reached in several similar cases. m 

Turning our thoughts for à moment to a ae 
sion and its consequences, we may say that the 
occurrence of such an event between a comet and the 
sun, or the earth. or, indeed, any member of our solar 
system, would appear to be not altogether impossible: 
for the space within the confines of our solar system 18 
somewhat thickly strewn with these remarkable bodies. 

At least 600 comets have Leen taken note of; it is, 
indeed, asserted by some authorities that we have trust- 
worthy records of more than 900 of these mysterious 
wanderers through space. The number which have 
actually appa is probably not Icss than several 
thousands; whilst it is estimated that there are about 
17,500,000 of them in connection with cur little solar 
system alone. 

The comet of 1843—one which was very remarkable 
for its brilliance—approached very near to the sun, 
the two bodies being separated by no more than 32,000 
miles—a distance so small that a very slight change 
in the comet's line of approach 

WOULD HAVE CAUSED A COLLISION 
between them. Moreover, it is probable that the earth 
actually came into contact with some unknown comet 
on November 30th, 1872. Our globe is known to have 

ass2d through the tail of the great comet of 1861 on 
Sons 30th of that year, and to have suffered not the 
slightest harm as the result of its rashness. g 
ven in the largest comets, the 8 0 82 matter ie 
very small indeed—in many cases probably much less 
than one five-thousandth part cf that of the earth. 
The head of a comet is very much less solid than it 
seems; in falt, a group of stars so faint ‘hat the 
slightest mist would have obscured them, had heen seen 
almost through the centre of Biela's comet itself. 

Whilst it is not given to all comets to the 
glory of a tail, some have as many as three. Tke head 
precedes the tail when the comet is approaching the 
sun, but when the comet has passed the sun and is 

ing from it, the tail goes first. 

Usually, as the head appronches the sun, jets or 
masses of incandescent material—fine dust or gas—are 
thrown out into space with enormous rapidity producing 
the magnificent spectacle of the tail, which is sometimes 
straight, tometimes strongly curved, and sometimes 
slightly curved. A comet in 1886 showed three tails, one af 
cach description. The thinness of these tails is incon- 
ceivable to us—the faintest stars showicg clearly 
through millions of miles of their material. The 
longest tail of any known comet was of the enormous 


' LENGTH OF 200,000,000 MES. 

The period of the revolution of these bodies round the 
sun varies remarkably, the shortest being just over 
three years, whilst a comet seen in 1882 requires no less 
than 400,000 years to complete its giant orbit round the 
enn; and considering the vast, unknown track along 
which comets such as these s their way, and the 

ozsibility of their encountering come other celestial 
y. or falling under some extraneous gravitational 
influence, it can hardly be predicted with certainty thut 
they will ever return at all. It must, of course, be 
obvious that the orbits of some comets are immense. 

For instance, the comet of 1729, when nearest the sun, 
is separated from that orb by no less than 383,800,000 
miles; whilst one that appeared in 1844—and which we 
may term the “long distance champion” comet—has 
been calculated to recede from the sun to the incon- 
ceivable remoteness of 406,130,000,000 miles. 

Some dim idea as to what this distance means may 
be conveyed by the fact that an express train travelling 
day and night, without a stop, at the rate of a mile a 
minute, would require 772,670 on to accomplish such 
5 ra tag 8 8 „ to take another 
illustration — i reader can conceive himself 
to have been born on that 


nal, welling at 
t feet per second (or, roughly, one mile 
in four-and-a-half seconds), would take so long to reach 
the supposed new-born reader of this 1 that he 
would have to live to the comewhat advanced age of 
57,266 years. 


— je 

— Tes, I thought if I didn't get her I should 
go ma 

Miller: “And you didn't K 
ip y get her, and you haven't 

Grimes: 
he had.” 


“No; but the man who did acts as though 


— — 


Ir seems to me,” remarked the prospective tenant, 
— focr inches of water in the basement, 
“Leake! Not a bit of it,” spoke up the “Wh 
that 4 A 
3 there for a month, an not a drop 
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OW THE NAVY IS MOBILISED, 


A CostLy MOVEMENT WHICH 18 
Nor Dong witHour Goop Cavsz, 


THE mobilisation of the British Navy is not such an 
easy matter as might be judged from the frequency 
with which, when any little cloud is seen on the political 
horizon, the newspapers airily announce that tlie 
Admiralty have decided to mobilise the fleet. As a 
matter of fact, since the new navy was built, that is sine 
1889, the fleet has never been mobilised because there 9 
not been sufficient cause to justify such an experiment. 

Almost every summer we witness partial mobilisati n 
of the Navy, as on the occasion of the naval manu ur; es 
of this year, when fifty-seven ships were manned iis fr 
action with not far short of 30,000 officers and inn, 
Three years ago the famous Flying Squadron was 
hastily commissioned when the German Emperor sent 
his historical telegram to President Kruger, and lust 

ear the naval machi was oiled to sho» the 

rench that we intended to have Fashoda. 

What is the first step of the Admiralty when i: seems 
likely that the Navy may have some work to do in the 
good old way? First, the Mediterranean Squadron of 

n modern battleships and a cloud of cruisers to act as 
the “eyes” of the fleet is concentrated at Malta, and 
wherever the Channel Squadron of eight katttleships 
and half-a- cruisers may be, it is sent post haste 
to Gibraltar, so as to be ready, if war ly was, to 
join hands with the Mediterranean fore, and thus 
dominate those waters by a display of naval power that 
would Le absolutely invincible. 

This great naval concentration having been ordered 
by telegraph from the Admiralty, the admirals of 
squadrons in adjacent waters which may be affected by 
hostilitics are warned that they must have their shiys 
coaled and provisioned so as to be ready to respond 
instantly to any order that may at any moment be 
flashed over the wires from Whitehall. Having placed 
the Fleet-in-Being on a war-footing, attention is turned 
to the Fleet- Not-in-Being, to the ships of the Reserve 
Fleet, and to the ships of the Fleet Reserve. 

The F. Reserve is a very different matter from the 


Reserve Fleet. The latter comprises a number of 


battleships and cruisers, which are not as 
youthful as. once they were, are well armed and 
urmoured, and are partially manned. 


In peace time the squadron is distributed round the 


coast, the ships acting as guardski t S 
. al oly Bogie 


em- 


Hall, Harwich, 


usually receives orders to d 
to Portland, and vacant laces in the ae 


uickly filled calling. 
— By Kin Arie 


the Admiralty thus the marine chessboard for 
the opening move of the enemy. Over the two routes 


to the Eastern Empire, the Mediterranean and Channel 


uadrons are on t. uard, and woe beti: A 
155 that tries 2 ide any foreign 


ran this gauntlet i 

armed forts, with their attendant — W 
_ The authorities having placed 
immediately available, turn Meir attention to the home 
dock where there is another fleet waiting for the 
word to spring into li’e. At the moment there 
are about a dozen battleships an thirty cruisers, many 
of them fresh from the bui ’ yards, with coal in their 

touches before goi 


out their strength 


is that they enn le 
sea, with provisions and every detail 
-eight hours of the receipt of the order. 
bus the ships of what is known as tle 
A Division of Fe iat Reserve fited out to meet the 
probably occupying about 
are yet other division of 
ij are a num of ships 
undergoing repairs, just home from foreign service, and 
tion of and other old 

unless there were 
ships for operating off our 
arises, it will be 

to read the f. service over the 


and t the 2 
nigh Se nen ab the Royal Dockyard: 


them forthe 
pounce with agility on 


Admiralty 
bail for 1. yi „ 
ere 
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COUNTIES WITH EMPTY BARRACKS. 


%%% OOOO OOO OOOOOO OOS 


SHOWING AT A GLANCE WHERE THE FORCES NOW AT THE FRONT 
ARE DRAWN FROM. 


By the time this issue of 4 „ — 282 
P.W. reaches your hands ‘Antrim (Irish Rifles) . . 700 
the flower of the British Arma b (Irish Fusiliers) pod 
Army, which has been eee —. 800 
drawn from the United Devonshire Regt. (2 hatts.) .. 1300 
Kingdom, will have BF 0 

2 2 2 2 a ee 87 ice 7 
arrived at its 8 le Pala bn Fusiliers @ batts.) 5 1,200 
i rea sdin ( ts 275 
South Africa, dy or the Gloucester Regt. (once Laned 
march onwards to and the Glorious Slashers”) 750 
through the Transvaal, Glamorgan (Welsh Regt.) . 800 
under the guiding reins of Aaute (Oth Rides, baits.) .. 2.00 
General Sir Redvers Buller, Inverness (Cameronians) . 470 
V. C. The several battalions e „ ie wo 
of infantry, of course, form 2 Lancashire Regt. 900 
the backbone of our army 5 Lanarkshire (Highland L.1.)... 600 
now at the “front, over 3. FFF 
thirty counties and provinces A Middlesex (Royal Fusiliers). 800 
being represented by tbeir 2 : o 
own territorial regimente. W Nd Hocthampton Bont = ‘S00 
It is instructive as well as, Wass} veh ——— Perth (Back Watch) 700 
x a 2 0 2372˙ „ 32. 0 Surrey Rent. 800 
perhaps, ouri ares! 74 30 Somerget Regt... 850 
ous to see 7 75¹ Le 0 1 ee tes! Oe ) 8 180 

5 + Ji N * ir. in (916 ig! ers) 
what counties — . — 7 4 a ee ‘yrcne (Inniski lings)... ... 750 
have sent out „ 1 ues Ross (Sen- orths)) . 750 
the largest ae = Fite 1 1 a cage 8 

1 — ‘ou. te u ddition to this formidable 
number of men. N ee bs te infantry force thi re are at the front 
r 13 out of 21 ible cavalry 1ezi- 

5 & 3° ments, 21 batteries of urtillery, 10 

oom * companies of en- 

ximers, 31 A. S. C. 


When the men of each foot regi- 
ment are standing in fighting line it is 
quite understood that their full force 
will not be present, a fair percentage 
of them having to be detailed off for 
various purposes connected with the 
usage of war. 

It will also be seen that in two or 
three instances the full territorial 
regiment has been sent out, these 
consisting ef either two or three 
battalions, so that their representative 
counties have cause to be proud. 

The counties named, given in 


companies, and 16 
Medical Corps com- 
panies, 

Full Imperial 
strength, including 
forces trom India 
and the Colonies: 


alpbabetical order, have sent out one battalion each, the number following the name representing the present 
strength (not establishment) of each regiment when all “details have been udded. 
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The ‘*Face-Abouts.’’ 


ALTHOUGH disaster has overtaken the nd old 
West of England regiment “through no fault of their 
own, the Face-abouts,” as they were called after that 
mugnificent display of heroism in Egypt of fighting both 
front and rear rank at once, will ever find glorious record 
for their historic achievements. 

The Flowers of Toulouse was a title they also re- 
ceived for their fearless fighting on April 10th, 1814, 
when “all that was left of them” was brought out of 
action by the adjutant and two ensigns. 

Brass before and brass behind” is both a name and 
a distinctive feature of the Gloucesters, whose helmets 
at the back have a small brass badge bearing the Sphinx 


Mrs. NacLeicH: “I suppose you are satisfied row 
that you made a mistake when you married me.” 
Mr. Nagleigh: “I made the mistake all right, but 


I'm not satisfied.” 
— — 


Tommy: “It was a dreadful day the last time I went 
ndma’s. It blowed and it——” 
other: It blowed’ is not proper. Say it blew.’” 
Tommy: It blew and it snew awful.” 


— — 


First Tramp (in the road): Why don't you go in? 
une all right. Don’t you see him waggin’ his 
tail?” 

Second Tramp: “ Yes, and he’s growlin’ at the same 
time. I dunno which end to believe?” 


to 


ene reled with a wreath, memorable of the double rank 
fighting at Alexandria on March 21lst, 1801, when the 
— Sir Ralph Abercrombie fell in the hour of 
victory. 

At Quillianwallah, where General Symons’ old regi- 
ment, the 24th, were almost cut to pieces, the Gloucesters, 
in the words of the Duke of Wellington, performed 
one of the most brilliant exp'oits in the history of the 
British Army.” 

For once ‘he fortunes of war have gone to an extreme 
length against the splendid battalion which carries 
upon its colours no fewer than twenty-four honours, 
representative of the struggles in which heroes of 
Gloucestershire —— fought and fell. 

Their nickname is the “ Slashers.” formerly “Old 
cig ool In their engagement at White Plains the 
ran si of ammunition, and so “slashed” about with 
their short swords in a deadly hand-to-hand conflict 
with the enemy, upon whom they inflicted great loss. 


soo 


“Do you appreciate poetry ?” asked the serious girl. 

8 989 indeed,“ answered Mr. Softy. There's one 
piece of poetry that has done me a world of good. Old 
as IJ am, there are times when I couldn't tell how to 
figure without saying Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November.’” 


—— — 


Ir you can help it,” said the girl in blue, never let 
anyone buy your little brother a bugle.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Well, just as Lieutenant Brown seemed to be reach- 
ing the point of proposing last night,” explained the 
girl, “ Willie, who was in the next room, sounded the 
. ure * call on his bugle, and the lieutenant took it as 
a hint.” 


311 
FEEDING THE FIGHTING 
FORCES. 


How Sol bIERS Get TuerR Foop IN War TIME. 


THERE are few subjects of greater interest to 
Tommy Atkins than his food. So long as he can get 
Haw of that he will fight on until he is either 

illed or victorious, for an army moves on its stomach, 
and the truth of this asiom has been proved times 
without numler. 

The men to whom the soldier in camp must feel most 
1 are undoubtedly those of the Army Service 

s, to whom falls the task of providing him with 
his breakfast, dinner, und tea. 

There is not much difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 

uantity in peace times at home, but on active service 
the conditions are different. and it isnot always easy to 
obtain, even with the excellent organisation which the 


Army Service Corps has, good food in sufficient 
quantities. 
Napoleon’s policy was to make the country he in- 


vaded pay for the invading troops, und also to supply 
them with food. But this is not always possible, and 
certainly would not be in an open, partly uninhabited, 
country like South Africa. The difficulty of provision - 
ing the troops was experienced in the recent advance on 
Khartoum, and the Sirdar had to carry the rations for 
the troops with him. 

Each trooper had to carry two days’ rations on 
his horse, and an additional day’s food for him was 
carried on camels. The infantryman only carried one 
day's food on his person, and food for him for two duys 
was carried on camels. 

In the present war every effort will, of course. he 
made to supply the men with fresh food, and as, when 
the Army Corps reaches South Africa, there will be 
altogether about 75,000 men to feed, the task 
before thcse whose work it is to see to this is no light 
one. 

An ordinary-sized bullock only supplies one da;‘s meat 
rations for 700 men, so that for 70,000 men 100 bullocks 
per day would be required. 

Ik the bullocks are delivered alive, the duty of killing 
them, and cutting them up, and distributing the meat 
falls to the soldier butchers accompanying the army. 
who have to be able to prepare about 1. 000lb. of ment 
per day. An army baker has to make ready every day 
nearly 400lb. of bread. 

When the food has been brought in by the foraging 
parties sent out by the Army Service Corps, it is dis- 
tributed to the various regimental cooks, who prepare 
it for consumption by the fighting men. These cooks 
have all gone through a course of training at the 
Aldershot School of Cookery, lasting about four 
months. 

They know howto cook food as Tommy likes it; and, 
although they do not a know how to make turtle 
soup, or. understand the mysteries of jugged hare and 
venison, they do know how to bake bread in rough 
earth ovens, to prepare plain roast or boiled meat, and 
how such things as stews, curries, pies, brawn, etc., should 
be dished up, which is all that is necessary. 

Whether in barracks or camp, the cooks know that a 
meat pie for sixt; Bung soldiers must contain 45lb. of 
meat, 10lb. of flour, 24Ib. of dripping, a packet of 
mie powder, 3lb. of onions, ljoz. of pepper, and 3oz. 
of salt. : 

Perhaps the words “ must contain” are hardly correct, 
for in case of emergency the pie would much 
smaller, and many of the little necessaries mentioned 
would have to be omitted, AN because of the im- 
possibility of obtaining them. ten and often soldiers 
when canfPaigning have had to put up with poor food 
and little of that. 

Take for instance the Crimean War. If the men had 
not been made of that sterling stuff of which British 
soldiers notoriously are made, und had not known that 
the fault lay not with their officers but with the con- 
tractors, mutiny and discontent would have donc their 
share towards giving the Russians the victory which, us 
it happened, proved to Je ours. 

Hundreds of the soldiers whe hel to quash the 
rebellion which a few discontented half. breeds en - 
deavoured to get up in Canada, had to live on biscuit 
and fat pork for weeks together, and until the campaign 
was over no chance offered itself for obtaining better 
fare by the use of the rifles. 

After the trouble was over, however, some of the nren 
were quartered where wild game of every sort could be 
had in abundance, and they made ample amends for past 
sufferings. 

In the present campaign in South Africa, Tommy 
will not do much foraging on his own account, unless 
he may now and then kncck over a few small animals 
or birds fit for eating when the eye of bis chief is taken 
off him for a short time. 

A soldier's food for a whole week at home only costs 
the Government about five shiliings, but on active 
service it costs a little more, owing to the necessity of 
going to certain contractors and the absence of com- 


tition. However, the time when British soldiers 
‘ought in and on an empty stomach has probably 
gone for and a good go too. 


There is a temple in Quebec that is only open once a November 16th. In PASTIMES a good photograph of the building 
appears this week, together with da 


interesiing article explaining the curious custom. 


Barthes - 
Some Curse, 

Some Cry, 

Some Swear, 


But Most ARE SILENT Ax PD COOL. 


WHILST freely admitting that courage is a quality 
shared more or less by all nationalities, that of the 
British soldier unquestionably excels that of any other. 

Courage is rather difficult to define. Is it fortitude 
and coolness in moments of extreme peril? It is diffi- 
cult to say. : 

Admiral Byng was tried for cowardice in battle, and 
condemned to death—surely the last sort of man to 
meet his fate with fortitude. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, this much-to-be-pitied 
sailor met his death with complete calmness. During 
the ordeal which preceded his execution he never once 
blanched. . 

We recently recalled this incident in the course of a 
conversation we had with a soldier just starting for 
Natal, and whom we had sought for the purpose of 
ascertaining what were the sensations experienced when 
under fire, and he said: 

“ There is nothing remarkable about Byng meeting 
his death bravely. I remember my father, who was a 
soldier, telling me of a soldier whose agony of terror 
on one occasion when under fire was so pitiful that 
he actually screamed aloud. 

He was tried for cowardly conduct on the battlefield 
and condemned to death. 

“ Yet notwithstanding that his execution was a 
certainty—whilst in battle it was odds he was not 

' killed—he walked to the place of execution with a bear- 

ing so heroic, and faced the shooting party with such an 
utter absence of all fear, that the colonel who presided 
at the court-martial which sentenced him to death, 
stopped the execution in order to have the man tried 
over again. 

He was accordingly given another chance, but as he 
behaved even worse in the next engagement, the second 
court-martial was not so merciful. 

III is wonderful that stampedes and panics are not 
more numerous than they are in battle. They would be 
common enough, I assure you, but for the discipline, 
which in time transforms the soldier into a sort of 
human machine. 

“ Still, things happen in a battle which discipline has 
no control over. 

“ I remember in one campnign one cf our officers was 
80 disgusted at the way we all ducked when a shell 
passed over our heads, that he cried out, in a tone 
which admitted of no denial, ‘Stop that ducking!’ 

“Considering that the instinct to duck when any 
missile is thrown is common to the whole human race, 
it was 1 cruelty to expect obedience to this 
co 


mman 

They were a brave set of fellows enough. and as the 
shells passed over their heads they laughed as merrily 
asif it were a sham fight they were engaged in, but 
directly the non-commissioned officer repented the order, 
their faces all assumed a ghastly hue as the shells went 
whistling by. 

“So far as the sensations of a soldier under fire are 
concerned, I have talked over the subject with a score 
of soldiers, and, of course, as no two human beings are 
alike, the sensations vary. 

“There is one emotion, however, which I believe all 
soldiers experience. You know the old proverb about 
our feeling a little pleasure in the misfortuges of our 
fellow-creatures, 

„On the battlefield this 2 85 comes to us in a new 
guise. Well, if I am killed, a lot of the other chaps 
will go down as well.’ After the battle has begun there 
will 14 a good many pale faces for a moment or so, due 
not so much to feur as to thoughts of wives and relatives 
at home; but this soon 8. 

“Nothing like a battle for getting one’s Llood up. 
The din, the ever. recurring thought as to whether your 
bullets are getting home, guesses as to what the 
E pluns are, the ebb and flow of. battle soon 

ring the colour back to the cheeks. ° 

Here again comes another point in which all British 
soldiers resembleeach other. Courage waits on grub, 

„Our men must be fed well. They get used to short 
rations or none at all in u month or so, but let the 
supplies so fail that the men have to go into action on 
empty stomachs, and you won't get that class of fight- 
ing, that determined bull-dog sort of courage, of waich 
there is an abundance after a full meal.” 


“Ie there anything in the fe (kere of a man to. 


enable one to ize a coward when he sees him ?” 

„Absolutely — Years ago in India my regi- 
ment and another were sent to quell a rising in the hills, 
always stiff work, as the mountaineers in their fast. 
— are not only difficult to get at, but they fight like 

iends. 

“Well, the courage exhibited in one bout with the 
rebellious tribe we had been sent to crush resulted in 
some twenty of the men of the other regiment showing 
such heroism that their colonel, who was a rich man, gave 


. Often has a soldier said to me before a figh 
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orders that this regiment should parade the next 
5 in order that he might reward the twenty 
eroes. 

Feeling I should like to see what these daring fellows 
were like, I went to the parade fully expecting to find in 
the elect some outward and visible sign indicating that 
they were not ordinary persons. 8 

They were a most disuppointing lot. One was inted 
out as having climbed some rocks in order to dislodge a 
tribesman who was picking off our men, although he 
knew that his ant meant almost certain death. __ 

“The only weapon he took with him was a native 
dagger he had picked up. . 

“ During bis, elimb he bad no fewer than three band- 
to-hand encounters, but he used his dagger with such 
ferocity that he killed all his ussailants. 

Just as his head ap d above the ledge the Afghan 
fired at him point blank. Before he could raise his gun 
again the Englishman was on him, and although the 
brown chap was a powerful fellow and a fine fighter, he 
was overcome and Puried below. d 

Now, try and picture this hero. A fine, manly, broad - 
shouldered, bright-eyed, square-jawed young fellow, 
a firm mouth and a quick, decided way. Not a bit 
of i 5 

“ A meek, not to say timid-looking man, not very tall, 
and so slimly built as to convey an idea of physical 


weakness. le looked so sheepish when the colonel 
commenced to praise him that I half expected the poor 
fellow to burst into tears. 


“Yet the downright intrepid daring this shrinking 
youn had exhibited wus 80 great that his comrades 
irly idolised him. 

“ Another curious circumstance attaching to battle is 
the frequency with which premonitions are fulfilled: 
t: 
ee Good-bye, old fellow! I shan’t come out of this 

ve. 

“* Nonsense,’ I have replied, 
stition. 

But the doomed one would only sbake his bend. 

5 eh I dreamt last night that a bullet lodged in my 
rain. 

“IT remember many cases in which not only was the 
dreamer killed, but met his death in the way fore- 
shadowed by the dream.” 1° 

— te ——_____. 
“Mrs, WHILLIKERS bas a lovely complexion.” 
“Oh! che is not half as white as she is painted.” 


— — 


‘this is simply super - 


Ax authority lays down a number of rules of action 
in case of one’s clothes taking fire. One of them is 
“to keep as cool as possible.” 


— — 


„Wo was that foreigner who fainted in the grand 
stand when tke last gonl was scored ?” 

“Oh, he’s a chicken-hearted Spaniard, who has only 
been used to seeing bull fights! ” 


— — 


Ix a town in the North one very misty day a man 
was emerging from a public-Louse, when he met his 
minister face to fuce. 

* Weel, sir!” he said, “it’s an awfu’ deceivin’ thing 
this mist! Do you know I wandered in there thinking 
it was u grocer's shop? 
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Extra Christmas Dumber 


Tue contents of our Special Sixpenn 
Christmas Number N — * November 1 


“THE SEARCHER OF SOULS.” px GEO, GRIFFITH, 
A MOST AMUSING SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
TELLING THEIR OWN STORY. 

“TWO ROGUES AND A PURSE." 

Unustrated by Ton Browns.) 
“METESOUPHIS THE EGYPTIAN.” 

(Illustrated by D. Munzay Suitu.) Br ATHOL FORBES. 
“PUNCH, THE MAORI BOY.” 

Fe dy H. Pirranv.) u H. B. VOGEL. 

„THE LITTLE COMMERCIAL.” 

(Iustrated by B. B. Minze.) Br DAVID BEDDOE, 
“IN THE LISTS OF LOVE.’ Br AR . MAR 

(Illustrated by A. Kemp Trnar.) STEUER CEMOST: 
“A MERE EXPERIMENT.” LIND. 

Unustrated by C. Fiower.) = GARDINER, 


“A FORTUNATE MISFORTUNE.” 
Br Mus. HERBERT MALTIN, 
A CHARMING SERIES OF PICTURES. 


Dr HILDA COWHAM. 
“THE MOUND BUILDER'S CAPTIVE.” 


(Illustrated ly 8. Mecrepy.) Br J. R MONTGOMERY 
„THREE TYPICAL TIFFS.” tha 1 
5 Dr MARIO} 
Ul ustrated ly Larus Garner Cual Rs.) e me 
“THE AFFAIR OF THE GRAIN WAGGON.” 
Br J. P. BLAKE, 


Ready 8 


Br WARD MUIR, 
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it is a splendid production, and =e 
A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATE 
© ts given away with each number. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 18, 1899, 


NEITHER BORES NOR SOERS, 


Mrs. GLADSTONE owns three acres in Niagara; this 
piece of land is now worth £1,000. 


Tue Princess of Wales has enjoyed possessicn of 
that title for a longer period than any other of ler 
predecessors. 


Ons of the titles of the Prince of Wales is Duke of 
Rothesay ; this was the first dukedom created in Scot- 
land and is 430 years old. 


THE Queen of the Netherlands has taken to painting 
pictures, her ambition being to produce a masterpiece ili 
the form of a battle-scene. 


Tne favourite in-door recreation of the Duke of Yur 
is whist-playing. The Duke is a capital player, and the 
Duchess is also acquiring an excellent knowledge of the 
game. 

Mn. EvaEne Sanvow, the “ strong man,” is as active 
with his brain as with his body. He is of an inventive turn 
of mind, and, in addition to some improvements to: 
bicycles, has designed a combination trunk end batli- tul 
for travellers. 


Mr. Cecit Ruopes has a decided dislike to a perscnal 
use of the ; he looks forward to the time when t!.e 
phonograph, the telephone, and other scientific ap- 

liances will entirely obviate the necessity of writin: 
tters. 

Tne fear of assassination which possesses the mind of 


“the Sultan of Turkey, and has induced him to take sv 


many precautions, has now led him to take practice in 
revolver shooting. He is n quite expert with 
the left hand as well as with the right. 


Tax button-hole worn by the Prince of Wales is 
usually prepared by his nlp oes the Princess Victorii, 
who is very skilful in floral decerations, and arranges all 
the flowers that beautify the tables at Sandringham on 
special occasions. 

Lorp RosesBery’s favourites in history are the 
English statesman, the younger Pitt, and the Little 
Corporal”—the great Napoleon. He bas many relics of 
the former, and, possesses the original picture represent- 
ing the latter on the Bellerophon. 

Tue Emperor Francis Joseph has a strong partiality 
for the 8 mountain dose the edelweiss. When he 
goes chamois-stalking, he usually gathers a small bunch 
and sticks it in the ribbon of his Styrian hat; any 
member of his suite who pulls the flower up by the root 
incurs the severest displeasure of the Sovereign. 


Sn MatrHEew Wuitt-Rivxey, the Home Secretary, 
has gained in weight, since he first entered the House of 
Commons, more 3 than any other member. At 
that time he was one of the slimmest of members, but he 
now scales eighteen stone, and is the heaviest man in 
the Cabinet, beating the Premier by a pound or two. 


Count W17TE, the Russian Finance Minister, owes his 
rise in the world to an act of disobedience. Twenty-one 
ago he was a station-master on the line between 
ieff and Odessa, and in that capacity he took it upon 
himeelf to make an alteration the rt 
of some troops; by this action he averted much 
confusion, and his foresight gained for him preferment 
in St. Petersburg. 


Dr. Ropert ANDERSON, of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department, is one of the most difficult men to get 
at; he refuses to be interviewed, and is the despair of 
the newspaper men on the hunt for information. His 
favourite recreation is riding in the London Parks, and 
during these rides, his keen are ever on the watch 
for anything and e hing that may be useful to him 
in the pursuit of his duties. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, whose name is known all over 
the world as that of one cf the thinkers of the 
century, is the eon of a schoolmaster. He began life as 
a civil engineer when he was seventeen, but abandoned 
that profession nine years later and took to journalism. 
For seven years he was sub-editor of a weekly financial 
jomnal. Since the age of forty—he is now seventy- 
eight—he has devoted himself to philosoph 


y. 
Mrs. JosePH CHAMBERLAIN is not the typical 
American gil which some 


pea represent her to be. 
She is quiet and full of 2 ul dignity, and has won 


her present position in the social w. be her simple 
manners rather than by the dash and go of our Ameri- 
can cousins. She knows the House of Commons 


thoroughly and rarely fails to encourage the Colonial 
83 he — a big speech to make, by her 
presence in the Ladies’ Gallery. 

THERE is always a great difference between our idea 
cf what a man is like and his actual appearance, and Sir 
Edward Bradford, the Chief Commissioner of th 
Metropolitan Police, is a striking example of this 
difference. He is 3 
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SOMETHING FOR THE DEAF. 


POSS OSOOOOSCOOOOOOOOO 


ANTISEPTIC, anzsthetic, and specialised treatment 
supply a succinct summary of the progress of medical 
science during the Victoria Era. 

The first and second are now objects of ordinary 
knowledge and experience, but the development and 
extent of the third have not popularly, or, indeed, even 
professionally, been yet fully appraised. The general 
practitioner of a generation ago, who cured or killed 
with an innocuous mixture “to be well shaken before 
taken,” is now practically extinct as far as the graver 
organic diseases are concerned. He has been succeeded 
by the specialist, who does not profess a profound know- 
ledge of the entire human organism, but who has con- 
centrated his energy and ability and centred his investi- 
gutions on one particular organ, or on an intimately 
:ssociated organic group, and it is thus that diseases 
of the ear, one of the most delicate organs in the 
human system, which bad hitherto been considered to 
be incurable after the chronic stage had been passed, 
can now be quickly cured by special treatment. 

No one at the present day, either in the scientific 
world or among the public at large, can be ignorant of 
the remarkable results attained by the Drouet system. 
Let us briefly remind readers that this treatment is 
based upon the external application of a specific medicine, 
which acts, by gradual impregnation, on the mid-ear— 
that portion of the organs of hearing which contains 
the delicate agencies most needful for the due working 
of the whole. The application of this specific is 
perfected in action by the aid of treatment varying in 
each case, for it must not be forgotten that deafness 
is brought about by an endless number of causes which 
often lead to the extension of the local treatment 
to neighbouring organs, as the nose, the pharynx, and 
the larynx—and which also frequently give reason for 
the use of internal treatment, when the auricular 
ailment is caused or is aggravated by a constitutional 
tendency or by any other general disorder. 

If the anatomy of the ear, the nose, and the throat be 
examined for a moment, we observe that these organs 
are closely rolated to each other, and we at once under- 
stand how it is that an ailment which attacks one of 
them has every chance of extension to the others. 
What sufferer from simple cold in the head is there 
that has not experienced a diminution in acuteness of 
hearing, sometimes even buzzing noises, pains in the 
ears, and inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
pharynx, causing tiouble in the act of swallowing, and 
destroying the sense of taste? The fact is that the 
nasal ailment was reacting at once on the ear and on 
the throat. 

The sphere of acticn for the aural practitioner, 
therefore, extends, of necessity, not only to diseases of 
the ears, but also to thoee of the neighbouring organs, 
and it can be no matter for surprise that the Drouet 
Institute, having obtained so ccmplete a success in 
treating affections of hearing, is also fortunate in deal- 
ing with maladies of the nose, the throat, und the larynx. 
Here are, however, eome facts to cauce a better appre- 
ciation ‘of the wonderful results which this medical 
establishment bas attained. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that ear 
disease, when attended by discharge, is the most fre- 
quent causes of cerebral abscess. In the synoptical 
record of seventy-six cases, given by Sir William Gull 
and Dr. Sutton in their article on “Abscess of the 
Brain,” published in 1872, twenty-eeven cases, or, 
rather more than one-third, were due to ear disease. 
In Virebow's Archives for 1856 the proportion given 
in eighty cases of cerebral abscesees is one in four. 

Again, such forms of ear diseases may cause ex- 
ceeding serious complications, such as decay of the 
interior bones of the ear, facial paralysis, meningitis, 
and even embolism. Now, when we remember that 
thirty-five persons, on an average, out of a hundred 
suffering from ear diseases are also attacked with dis- 
charges, can it be said that these affections are only an 
inoffensive infirmity more inconvenient than dangerous? 
And what shall we think of the physician who advises a 
patient to “leave the discharge alone,” as, unfortunately, 
is still too often the case? Are not the worst forms 
of ear diseases met with in patients whose ears dis- 
charged in childhcod, and were not then properly 
attended to? Another widespread behet a- bat when 


the drums are perforated no cure is possible; this is 
entirely wrong, and, unlikely as it may seem, we may 
add that “the larger the perforation is the easier the 
cure will be effected.” (Vide Dr. M. Gelle's Precis des 
Maladies de 1’Orielle.) 

Below we give some instances of such cases, which 
have been radically cured :— 

Mr. Peter Bartley, 41, of Bonestown, Dunshaughlin, 
county Meath, who had suffered from discharge from 
the ears for many years, the tympana being also per- 
forated, while deafness and noises in the ears existed in 
a marked degree, nineteen days after commencing treat- 
ment reports progress as follows: 

“The noises in the ears have completely dis- 
appeared, and the discharge from the ears has 
stopped. The throat is entirely cured. I can now 
hear my watch tick at arm's length.” 


Eight days after commencing treatment, Mr. Sloan 
sent the following letter :— 
„73 Menzies Road, Aberdeen. 
“T have found the greatest possible relief through 
having used your valuable medicines. The dis- 
charge from the cars has quite disappeared. I can 
hear perfectly, and the buzzing sounds have 
entirely left. I shall recommend your treatment 
wherever I can. You can muke whatever use of 
this you desire.” 


The following letter is from a patient now under the 
treatment of the Drouet Institute, and shows how 
quickly this treatment acts in the majority of cases. 

“ Wolverhampton, September, 1899. 
“TI received your prescription all right, and com- 
menced using it straight away. ‘Ihe following will 
show you how I got on. Before using it I could 
only hear a watch tick ten inches away from my 
right ear :— 


First day 00 eco ee discharge less 
Second day... eee . discharge less 
Third day ooo eee eee eee 12 inches 
Fourth day... ove 2 . . 18 inches 
Fifth day 900 ooo ee . . 18 inches 
Sixth day .., ose ose ... 36 inches 
Seventh day 444552 ... 36 inches 
Eighth day 888 ooo .. 36 inches 
Ninth day .., * cs ... 36 inches 
Tenth day tue 822 ... 36 inches 
Discharge almost stopped. 


*I can hear conversation when close to, say, two 
yards away. 

“ You will see by now that I am not quite cured, 
but very near, so I think I shall have to ask you to 
prescribe for me again to put the finishing touches 
to it. „C. W.“ 

The following is another case in which a cure wag 
effected in a fortnight :— 

“TI am very pleased to say that I can hear as 
well as ever after using the medicines you sent 
me.” 

F. W. TAPLIN. 
„Node Hill, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
“September, 1899.” 

Chronic catarrh or chronic inflammation of the middle 
ear is the affection more commonly met with. It is pain- 
less, and causes denfness, more or Jess pronounced, and 
also continuous or intermittent noises in the ears. 
Below we give the text of several letters from patients 
who have been completely cured of that complaint. 

“ Swona, June 28th, 1899, 

“I return my heartfelt thanks for the great 
benefit your treatment has done me. I believe 

myself perfectly cured. I will gladly recommend 
any of my friends who are afflicted in the eame way 
to your institute. 

“JEMIMA CROMARTY.” 

This patient, who is twenty years old, had been 
affected for twelve years. 


“ Elmwood Lodge, Long Lane, West Finchley, 
“ June 13th, 1899. 
“You may publish my case in the ‘Newspaper 
for the Deaf,’ as it will help others to get cured, 
especially those who are afflicted as I have been. 
Thanking you for the great service you have ren- 
dered me. “SARAH DYE.” 


Miss S. Dye, twenty-eight years old, had been deaf 


for many years, and besides suffered from chronic 
pharyngitis. The cure was effected in one month. 


43, Portland Road, Hove, 

„May 27th, 1899. 
“Am thankful to write my hearing has quite 
returned, and am rejoiced at it. . It has 
been a quick and wonderful cure. You can insert 

in your papers my letter. 

“SUSANNAH BOYS.” 

In this case the cure was indeed extraordinarily rapid, 
it having been effected in exactly twelve days. 


„Portsmouth, 
“ March 2nd, 1899. 
I must write and thank you for the wonderful 
cure your treatment has done in my case. I have 
put off writing you before to see if, by leaving off 
your treatment, the old complaint would return; 
but I find myself to-day able to hear as well as ever 
J could. It is about sixteen years since I heard my 
watch tick with my left ear until I tried your 
treatment. Now I can hear it quite plainly a 
distance from my ear. Before I started your treat- 
ment I had got so bad that I could not hear the 
ordinary traffic in the street. I now feel another 
man, and shall always recommend your treatment 
to anyone I know afflicted. 
„R. NUTALL.” 
Mrs. R. B., a widow, of Tinaker Street, Southport, 
sixty-five years of age, who had suffered from the same 
complaint for over thirty years, has sent her photograph 
to the Drouet Institute, where it can be seen. In the 
letter accompanying the photo the lady expresses her 
gratitude in the following words: 
“March let, 1899. 
“I must say that the Lord has blessed the 
Drouet treatment for the deaf to my good, for 
which I am grateful.” 


The Rev. Mr. Heel, 47 Chetwynd Road, Dartmouth 
Park, London, was cured in three weeks of the same 
complaint after thirty years of suffering. 


Here we shall stop. The account of hundreds of 
cases similar to the above will be found in the News- 
paper for the Deaf,” to which we will refer all our 
1eaders interested in the subject. We have only dealt 
with chronic diseases of the ear, which are considered, 
with reason, much more difficult to cure than those of 
the nose and throat. Let us, however, say one word 
about a very common affection of the nose, known as 
stink-nose, of which the scientific name is ozena. 

Ozena is a chronic affection of the nasal fossa, 
characterised by extreme fœtor of the breath. This 
disorder, so painful for those who are affected with it, 
bas hitherto been regarded as incurable. This is now 
no longer so, as will be seen from the following case, 
which was, moreover, complicated by pharyngeal 
cutarrh: 

“Ealing, W., March 10th, 1899. 
“Tam happy to say that your treatment has been 
highly successful. The discharge from the nose 
has entirely disappeared, and the throat is also 
perfectly well. I may safely say that you can con- 
sider my case a complete cure. Thanking you, etc., 
“MARY IEAMAN .“ 


——— 


These different cases are only instances of the most 
common forms of these ailments. In the “ Newspaper 
for the Deaf” will be found much fuller details on the 
manifold aspects under which they present themselves, 
Let us remind our readers that a number of this 
scientific review is forwarded, free of charge, to all 
sufferers who apply for it to the Manager of the Drouet 
Institute, 72 Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W. 

It is to this establishment that persons who desire to 
follow the Drouet treatment, or to have additional par. 
ticulars, should apply, either personally or by letter. 
Gratuitous consultations are given by correspondence, 
by means of a special Table of Symptoms, or Patients’ 
Report, to sufferers who cannot leave home. The 


consulting-room is open every week-day from two to 
four o'clock p.m. The autograph-room is likewise open 
from nine o'clock until six p.m. 
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ARE THE JEWS A FIGHTING RACE? 


From TREIE RECORD THEY WOULD APPEAR TO BE 80. 


British Jews are taking no mean part as soldiers in 
the present war with the Boers. They are represented 
in no fewer than twenty-five of the regiments (not 
excluding the Highlanders and the Guards) which have 
been sent to the front, and in the volunteer companies 
which have been raised they are very numerous. 

Colonel Harris, who is in command of that regiment 
of crack shots, the Kimberley Rifles, has done plenty of 
fighting in his time, and, excellent shots as the Boers are 
considered, there are few who could be found superior to 
the Colonel, who is one of the best shots in South Africa. 
The Natal Carabiniers, a body of men who were the first 
to actively distinguish themselves in the war, contain a 
number of Jewish troopers and several Jewish officers, 
and the same may be said of practically all the Colonial 
regiments whose names are just now figuring 
prominently in the columns of our newspapers. 

The Dreyfus case, wherein the central figure is acaptain 
of artillery belonging to the Jewish race, has disturbed 
avery prevalent idea that the Jews of the present day are 
not possessed of military qualitiee—that they are 

ESSENTIALLY A NON-FIGHTING PEOPLE. 
This impression has doubtless come about through the 
fact that their chief and preponderatin distinction is in 
trade, through which circumstance their triumphs in 
other directions show themselves in a much less notable 


d 0 

ie Biblical times the records show that the Israelites 
could fight equally as well as they could pray; what 
victories were gained over them were in most cases won 
on the Sabbath, when the Jews would not fight or offer 
resistance. Under Judas Maczabeus they performed 
deeds transcending anything done before or since. 

In their harrowing and terrible wars with the Romans 
they bore every conceivable torture and distress of 
siege, famine, and anarchy. Smitten hip and thigh, the, 
refused the appeal to surrender of the Roman general, 
who was loath to continue an unequal contest, and they 
prolonged the fearful fight after the capture of their 
sacred city in street, in ge, in room, or on house-top 
until, utterly exhausted, they were at last made captive 
by the greatest army Rome had ever sent against a foe. 

This was nearly two thousand years ago, since when 
the Jews have lived as a nation in 

NO COUNTRY OF THEIR OWN. 
But have their fighting instincts died out of them 
during this period of their dispersion? That the ancient 
Jews were a martial race, none can deny, and it will be 
generally agreed that no people have retaired their 
purity of race in a greater measure than have the Jews. 

This being so it seemed conclusive that they should 
still possess the same inherent qualities. Moreover, this 
is borne out by actual facts and figures. The chaplain 
of the Jewish soldiers ut Aldershot published some time 
ago statistics showing the number of Jewish soldiers in 
the various European armics, and these figures make 
the r that there are 1 


The number of Jews in the Russian army are equal | broke out 
to nearly half the whole of the British iy. Nag Se 
The general who conquered for his country Central 
Asian provinces which belong to Russia was a Jew by 
birth. At the Crimea the British took many prisoners 
from among the Jewish soldiers in the Russian ranks, 
and (to mention an incident) one who was struck by the 
kindness shown him by his captors joined the British 
army, and fought in many succeeding campaigns. He 
was among the veterans of Her Majesty's Jubilee 
celebration. 

Some of the most distinguished soldiers whose names 
are recorded in the military — of France were Jews 
—Marshalls Soult, Ney, ma, and others. The 
last-named, one of the pesos generals of the great 
Napoleon, was styled by that Emperor “the favourite 
child of victory,” a title which he well deserved. _ 

To-day French Jews supply a r proportion of 
soldiers than do the rest of the population. Recently, 
an incident, which demonstrates how careful the anti- 
Semites should be when acclaiming the army, took place 
in Paris as an outcome of the Dreyfus affair. 

A body of anti-Semites were holding an excited 
demonstration, when a corporal was seen coming in 
their direction. Before he could pass them by he was 
seized, and, with cries of Long live the Army!” raised 
shoulder-high, and, with further cries for the army and 
vociferations against the Jews, he was carried to the 
end of the thoroughfare.. Here it was suddenly dis- 
covered that the corporal himeelf was a Jew, and the 
disgusted anti-Semites placed him upon his legs, and 
left him as‘quickly as they could. 

One of the principal chiefs of the Italian army is 
General Ottoleghi, 

A SOLDIER WHO BEARS A RECORD 
for courage well known to his coun en, and the Italian 
army contains besides many other Jews who have given 
marked service to their fatherland. 

In Germany, notwithstanding the still prevalent anti- 
Semitism there, it is acknowledged on all hands that the 
Jews fulfill their military duties with the same loyal 
devotion which characterises the spirit of the whole 
German nation. The strain of Jewish blood in Prince 
Bismarck at least never detracted from his military 
qualities if it added nothing to them. 

At the periodical gatherings of veterans, gatherings 
which are common in Germany, it can be seen what a 
large proportion of the Jewish veterans wear decora- 
tions for distinguished bravery. More than five thousand 
were in the ranks of the army that marched into France 
thirty years ago. 

In Austria the Jews give propoctiquetely twice as 
many men to the army as do the rest of the popula- 
tion, and there are likewise a comparatively numerous 
body of Jews in the navy, though it is a small one. 

_ The Sultan of Turkey has made the remark that there 
is not one of his Jewish subjects upon whom he car not 
rely in time of war. Such words from aruler whose 
pore are essentially military require no addition. 

hen the war with Greece broke out Jews from all over 
the Turkish Empire volunteered their services just as 


generals were embarrassed through the utter want of 
drill and discipline that the thousands of volunteers 
brought with them. 

Almost the only men who were able to take the field 
immediately were those —— small army of 
regulars. From among the Jewish volunteers, however, 
there was formed instgntly an entire company of 
hussars, for as such these men had served in Russia. 
Most of them had left their native land through perse- 
cution, and were occupying flourishing farms in the 
States, when the demands of their adopted country 
called them away. 

Colonel Roosevelt has spoken in terms of highest 

ise of the Jews who were among his rough-riders, 
and one of them is particularly remembered as a hero, 
who ae an attempt to rescue a wounded sergeant, was 


RIDDLED WITH BULLETS AND KILLED. 

Several hundred Jews are in the Philippines ncw 
fighting in the ranke of the American army. 

In the British Any Jews are not numerous, for it 
must be remembered the army is not ee Neverthe. 
less, the proportion is a good one, and is increasing 
every year. re are gout Jewish officers in the army, 
some, whose names are well known, holding important 
positions. 

In the last Indian frontier campaign there was at 
least one Jewish soldier killed—a sergeant in a line 


the fact may here be recalled that the Afridis 
and the other Pathan tribes, including the Afghans, 
claim with pride as warriors their descent from Hebrew 
stock, and their claim, once E air only on account of 
their n Jewish features, is now estab- 
lished beyond doubt by other evidences. 
The tall and handsome Jewish mountaineers of 
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a 3 num = of Jewish soldiers in Europe than of | they didin the war with Russia. The key is as follows : 
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sway, and while this may not be a distinction to be 

preciated by those upon whom it is conferred, it is 
obviously certain the Jews would not be so singled out 
if as soldiers they were not worth their salt. 


to the Sultan; otherwise, not being Mohammedans, they 
ere exempt from conscription. 

In the United States of America the same eagerness 
to prove their loyalty was demonstrated when war application. 
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No. 13 


Turks, and hence their readiness to offer their services 3 8 5 wi 2 5 


CLOSING DAY: Friday, November 17th. 
Here aro another twenty-five words taken at random 
from Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary— the letters jumbled 


up sad 3 iva om ved 3 ages of these 5 ſumns— three shillings, post free). these 5 
u have to find out w @ words are. i f 
£20 ‘ill be gree to the person whe solves the penton SIMPLE! FASCINA TING ! f — 157 r verbs. those = 
number correctly. : 

In the event of more than one competit Iving the| AA £20 PRIZE. NEw geographical_names snd_ foreign words found ; 
wick 8 the prizo will go to rr png fin the = — adil dictionary are allowed. - — 


greatest number of duplicate words, For instance, the 
letters a der y form yard or dray. 

All you have to do is to write down the word or words in 
the blank spaces opposite. Competitors may send in as 
many attempts as they like, and in the event of the prize 
being divided they will take, if correct, so many shares. 


(2.) No communication of any sort may be inclosed with the 
“Talking” Puzzles, do s0 without delay. £100 a month| 1 ftamped a dreed essen d must incloze 
is offered in prizes, and the fun is as great as that which you | (3.) All attempts to reach us not later than first post on Fri- 


get out of the S-ell-it-for-Me Competition. day, Nov.17th, in envelopes marked “ 3 13.” 
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If you have an interesting photograph send it along in a packet marked “ Picture. Every month £2 is given for the best photograph sent in 


Nor. 18, 1800. 


A Kind Friend. 


Tuey had been chums for so long that when the one 
gave a party to some of his intimate intances the 
other made a of early from the theatre 
in order to be present. In bis anxiety to talk with the 
prettiest girl in the room, the invited chum managed to 
upset a dish of custard down the front of his new dress 
coat. His friend was much distressed apparently, and 
liastened to his assistance. 

“ Go into my room and take mine,” he said. 
lrand new coat; just arrived to-day.” 

„I know it, old boy,” was wuat be said grinning in a 
rather forced fashion. “The fact is—well—my own 
looked a little shabby this evening and I've got yours 


on.” 
— . — — 
Not That He Would Fight. 


HR had called on her several times and finally 


„I've a 


mustered up and assurance to be somewhat 
more affectionate the circumstances warranted 
perhaps. 


“You must not do that,” she said somewhat 
nervously. 

“Do what?” was the innocent query. 

Put your arm round my waist.” 

25 1 a 
as ay ig brother might come in and see you.” 
„Well, what of that? He couldn't kill me.” 

“No, I suppor not; but he would try to borrow 
s-me momey from you, and IJ have lost two chances 
ulready by his doing that.“ 


Marvels of Surgery: 


A MONTH or two a doctor was called in to attend 
a boy whose ear been big ren bitten off by a 
vicious horse. The surgeon determined to try to 
replace the ear, as failure to do so could not result in a 
worse deformity. 

The missing ear was duly found and handed to the 
doctor, who was then en, in bathing the severed 
partin warm water. He had neither instruments nor 
dressings with him, and as the half-hour's delay to 
chtain them would have been fatal to success, he 
stitched the ear in its place again with a common needle 
ind thread. This was followed by antiseptic treatment, 
und in six weeks the ear eompletely — leaving no 
Scars. 

In some cases it has been necessary to remove the 
tongue, but by raising the floor of the mouth and thus 
in some way filling the place of the missing organ the 
latient has been enabled to speak almost perfectly. 

The fitting of glass eyes is well known, and the com- 
plete destruction of the jawbone has no terrors for the 
modern su The crushed bone is removed and a 

iece of silver or aluminum, the exact shape of the 
ost jaw, fitted in its After this has become 
firmly fixed teeth may be fitted to it. 

Artificial legs and arms are now so perfect that with 
them a man can walk, skate, and even cycle. There is 
a story also of a man who, injuring his spine in a 
railway accident, was fitted with a steel casing for his 
backbone, and so enabled to walk and ride. 


—— — 
They Furnish to Impress Friends. 


“We do a big hire system business,” said a furniture 
dealer recently; “ but there is one phase of hiring not 
2 een to — 781 ‘ 

Say a young coup! the lower working-class are 
about to be married. They have not the wherewithal 
to furnish a home, so avail themselves of what I may 
term the hire system proper, choosing such articles as 
will be merel to everyday wants. But they 
want to ‘show off’ before their friends, and here is 
where we pamper their vanity. 

For one or two weeks we permit them the use of a 
sideboard, piano, fancy bronzes, mantef ornaments, and 
50 forth, a fee . before delivery of the 
urticles. Of course the newly- married pair derive t 
satisfaction from the envious glances of their 8 
hut it js but transient pleasure ufter all. A cart carries 
away the grand furniture on the termination of a week 
or fortnig the case may be, leaving only the 


foe with a 
cot f 
get m — 


and gaudy flower · pots on 
3 i — to 


being 
Certainly, there is money in this sort of dealing; 
of the articles the rounds of this and rs flere 


bouring ] 11 8 
ans aoe year after year until they defy further 


WIAT THE WORLD HAS 
HAD TO Pay In MEN 
AnD Money. 


THE cost of war must be divided into two parte— 


money and lives. To understand what is really meant |. 


by an appeal to arffia, we cannot do better than consider 
a few — set out in simple form. 

How long will the present war last? In the opinion 
of some people it will be over in six weeks, but others 
think that it will last three months at least, while a 


third opinion is that we shall not see the end of it for 
Suppose we take four months as the 
probable length of the contest, a little calculation will 
diture of ten millions is equal to 22s. 


six months. 


show that an e 
per man of the 75,000 men en 


The sum of £10,000,000 is nearly one-tenth of our 
if the amount is 
covered by additional taxation in one year, our taxes 
will be increased in the same proportion—a fact which 
will cause many of those who are now applauding the 
face when the usual demand 
notes are left at their doors. As the n of the 

„the vote on 
account, if added bodily to the National Debt, means an 
increased indebtedness of 58. per head for every man, 


annual national income, so that, 


expenditure to make a 


United Kingdom is about 40,000, 


woman, and child. 


We have had no great war with another country since 
the Crimean campaign of 1854-56. This was a pro- 
tracted campaign and cost this country alone close upon 
ual to £2 10s. of the population of that 
time; while the loss in lives amounted to 24,000, in- 


£70,000,000, 


cluding the large number who died from sickness. 
There are many who think that 


OUR FIGHT WITH THE BOERS 


will lead to a great war between European Powers. 
No doubt there are certain Powers who would like to 
crush Britain—probably they would all be glad to see 
the overthrow ofthe mightiest Empire that bas ever 
existed, but, quite apart from all * ok poliey or 
financial capability. 

rovements in the engines of destruction are, it is 
said, tending to the diminution of war-like operations, 
but a far more potent factor in the maintenance of peace 


hysical ability, there is that o. 


is the lack of money. 


The drain upon tke resources of the contending 
countries, with the exception of Britain, would be so 
great that bankruptcy would soon put an end to the 


conflict. 


Taking the known basis of expenditure in the Franco- 
German War, which was, according to expert econo- 
r man per day, the cost to the different 
kel to take part in such a war would be 
wn in the r This 
neral average for the 

maintenance of the soldiers, for, el, in times of 
ly in different 

countries, on active service it would work out much the 


mists, 7s. 
countries 
calculated as 
basis may be ted as a ge 


the cost per head varies considera 


same for all. 


1 bres Britain ee 5 ad 500,000 soldiers ; 
engaged, the daily expenditare for the maintenance o 
be, on the basis given, £175,000. This 
would not tax our resources in the same proportion as 
Continental countries with their enormous armies, but 
it would make the very respectable monthly figure of 


this army would 


£5,250,000 


The present Posies of the Freuch army, to take the 

„000 in the first line of active 
combatants, and 1,800,000 territorial troops. For the 
sake of facility in calculation, we will assume that the 
men actually engaged, in the event of a European con- 
flagration, would be 3, 000, 000; at the rate of 78. each, 
mditure would be £1,050,000, or £7,350,000 


official figures, is 2, 


the dail 
per week. 


ex 
The war with Germany in 1870 
COST FRANCE £170,000,000, 
exclusive of the immense war indemnity. 
France's ally, Russia, has a war footin 


agrees it up for many weeks. 

‘There is reason to suppose that, if we were attacked 
by France and Russia, we should have the support of 
e with her war footing of rather more than 
3,000,000. ; keeping to round numbers, we find that the 
cost would be the same as that given for France, and 
although the Kaiser still has almost the whole of the 
French war indemnity of £200,000,000 left at his 
disposal, he would find the strain unendurable, and his 
idea of a sudden und crushing blow is quite intelligible. 

Of the other two countries forming the Triple 
Alliance, Austria would have to face a daily expenditure 
of £600,000, which would * bring her to the verge 
of 3 while it is quite certain that 
impoverished Italy would require to be subsidised by a 
friendly Power in order to support the cost of her army 
600,000 per day. 

The only other country which is worth while taking 
into account in this connection is Turkey. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that she would take advantage 
of an opportunity to strike a blow with a view to the 


of 2,500,000 
in round figures, so that the daily cost of maintenance 
would be £875,000. Although Russia has control of 
large resources, or knows how to get them in times of 

„ she would find the expenditure too great a strain 
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recovery of her full dominion over Egypt, although the 
Sultan, having regard to the 
Ottoman Empire, might think it advisable to remain 
quiet and await developmente. If he did decide to 
take a part in the general struggle, the cost would work 
out at something like a quarter of a million for each 


day. 
To these figures must be added the additional 


financial state of the 


immediate outlay for ammunition and similar stores. 
Each country has already large quantities of these in 
stock and paid for, so that the expense in this particular 
can hardly be reckoned as part of the straincoccasioned 
by an outbreak of hostilities, although it must, of 
course, be included in the total cost of the war. 
Replenishment and replacement could go on when the 
fighting was over, slowly or quickly, in accordance with 
the circumstances of the countries concerned. Never- 
theless, the item for transport and additional stores would 
be a large one, and if we accept the figure of even 3s. 6d. 

r man per day, we can see at a glance what the total 
immediate burden would mean to the contending parties. 

The exact 

PRICE TO BE PAID FOR A WAR 


is difficult to determine, as it depends almost entirely 
upon the circumstances. The total figures for past 
campaigns can hardly be taken as very reliable guides, 
seeing that the armies of Europe have been so largely 
increased during the last quarter of the century, and 
such vast strides have been made in the weapons of 
war. Yet, as future struggles will undoubtedly be 
shorter, it is possible that the totals given as the cost of 
those past campaigns may approximate to the ex- 

nditure of the future. In any cuse, the figures are 
interesting in themselves. 

The total of the war bills of England and France for 
the conflict that raged between 1793 and 1815 was 
1.250 millions sterling ; this is an average of sixty 
millions per annum. The price paid for the compara- 
tively small conflict between Russia and Turkey in 
1828 was twenty millions ; but the struggle of the 
Crimea, in which the same two countries and Britain 
and France were engaged for rather more than two 
years, absorbed the enormous sum of 305 millions. The 
war between France and Austria in 1859 was another 
small affair, but the expenditure was forty-five millions ; 
while the civil strife in the United States in the years 
1863-4-5 swallowed up 740 milliens, or an annual 
averdze of 350 millions. 

The Franco-Prussian War, one of the two great 
struggles of modern times, necessitated an expenditure 
of 316 millions ; and the other t fight, that between 
Russia and Turkey in the middle of the seventies, cost 
close upon 20) millions, exclusive of the war indemnity, 
which Turkey had to pay off at the rate of £300,000 a year. 

Now for the companion picture— 

THE COST IN BLOOD. 
Beginning with the Trojan War, which is usually re. 
e as the first chapter in Euro and Asiatic 
istory, it is calculated that war has claimed 40 millions 
of men every century. In Europe alone the loss in 
lives every hundred years since the date of that war has 
been between eighteen and twenty millions. Three 
thousand years have elapsed sihce that ai chapter 
of history was unrolled, so that during those thirty cen- 
turies the almost inconceivable number of 1,200 millions 
of men, women. and children have been sacrificed to 
settle disputes concerning some few miles of territory, 
to gratify the ambition of some monarch, or to soothe 

the wounded vanity of rulers and states. 

‘The present population of the globe is estimated at 
1,400 millions; therefore, if all people aliveat this moment 
were stricken down simultaneously by some fell disease, 
the awful result would be but little more terrible than 
the result brought about by the wars of the centuries. 

Imagiue a balloon trip over the various parts of the 
globe, and try to think what it would be like to see the 
millions of bodies strewn all over the many countries— 
India with its 300 millions of human beings, China with 
its teeming and uncounted population, Africa, America, 
Australia, and our own portion of the earth, Europe— 

ALL COVERED WITH THE DEAD BODIES 
of the human beings that once peopled them. This 
sight, appalling as it would be, merely equals the 
carnage occasioned by war. 

We have already given the cost in money of the chief 
wars of the past hundred years; let us now review the 

rice of those wars in human lives. In the war that raged 
. 0 1793 and 1815 no fewer than 1. 900. 0)0 men were 
either killed outright or died from wounds and disease. 
In the campaign of 1828 the number was 120,000, In 
the Crimean War the losses sustained by the four 
countries e amounted to the terrible 
figure of 600,000. In 1859 the French and Austrian 
forces suffered to the extent of 63,000, while in the 
fratricidal Civil War in the United States the victims 
numbered 656,000. The Franco-Prussian War caused 
the death of 290,000, and the Russo-Turkish Wir meant 
death to 180,000 men. 

In order to show the fearful carnage that may be 
wrought in one battle, we will cite two instances in 
recent wars. In the battle of Gravelotte, in 1870, the 
combined losses of the French and Germans were 
44,000 men killed; and in the two chief attacks on the 
stronghold of Plevna, so gallantly defended by the 
Turks under Osman Pasha, the Russians and their 


allies lost 30,000 men, independent of those who died 
from wounds after the battles. 
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By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
thor of “ M of Pckice and Crime,” Secrets of the 
5 sf lg pe “Chronicles of Newgate,” etc. 
— 
LEADING CHARACTERS. 
prirce Tzeurach.—A wealthy Hungarian magnate. 
Ceottrey — ee young Englishman cf good birth, secretary 


Earl of Mordaunt.—An_ impecunious young peer, who still 
a manages to enjoy himself. 
Lampeter.—An Inspector of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
Aurel Mirko.—A Hungarian valet to Prince Tzemach. 
Cotenel Mainwaring Dundas.—An officer retired from the Army, 
. afies 184 Gein as Wi dail 
5 vi in, alias go e Beren de St. Gaffe.— 
D convict. Orce an officer and a gentleman, now a 
thief, forger, and cheat. 5 
it Princess of Tzeurach.—A teautiful yourg English- 
ia ge A second wife of Prince Tzeurach. 5 ‘aly 
hia, Countess of Mordaunt.— Wife of Lord Mo:daunt; a 
Cynthia, Sigh tsahion and short mcaze. 
Mrs. Mainwaring Dundas.—Wife of Colonel Dundas; a kindly 
woman, much given to good works. 


— Her daughter, who follcws in her foot: ters, and is 
r 5 


Lisa.—Devoted attendant to the Princess Tzeurach; of foreign ex - 
traction. 
20% % 0 0 0% 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
Tue Princess Enpeavours ro Escare. 
“He shall not keep me here a prisoner. He has no right. 


It is abominable, intolerable, I him to do it. It shall 
le at his peril,” were the words that fell hot and fast 


trom Hermione directly the Prince had left her. 

„ will go at once, she continued, and with that she 
snatched up her wraps, the first that came to her hand, and 
rushed out on to the landing that gave upon the principal 
stairs. 

Mirko was already there standing like a sentry, barring 
her way, a malevolent grin on his black, forbidding face. 

“Your pardon, Hig „ he began, with insolent, un- 
disguised effrontery. ‘I have the Prince’s orders not to let 

you 5 
; „ will not be stopped by him or by you. Stand aside, 
mean wretch. Do not presume to touch me, to address’ me. 
I am desperate. I 8 do you a mischief or him. 
Howare!“ 

Weak, fragile creature that she was, she looked so 
imposing, her bearing was so imperious, her voice and 
g stare so menacing, that the valet fell away before her as 
much abashed as though she threatened to shoot him “on 
sight“ with her raised hand. 

But he was not to be easily defeated, and he ran to the 
top of the staircase, a circular staircese in a well” or 
central of the house 53 ground floor 
to garret, and called aloud to the Prince, to the other 
servants, to anyone below. 

“Quick! Go to the door. See to her Highness.” 

And the loud notice thus given brought out people on 
every „ the Prince from his tte Senge butler and 
footmen in the hall. It was like di g an ant heap, 
for more servants came tumbling up from the basement, 
Madame Lisa among them, by the shouts, pos- 
an by the warning already passed round by the master of 
t 4 


Hermione had used so much that she was in the 
hall before the Prince could ov e her. But the butler, 
Mr. Harlow, was in front and he had already cage the 
11 door, against which he put his back doggedly, denying 
a . 

What is the meaning of this, Harlow? Tou are for- 
getting yourself,“ she said very quickly and with a most 
CCC Wighsema desply reeset 

8 our Highness, to 
say,” he i aT moa 1 but very amily. He 
va one those large decorous persons whom long 
service within doors had made fat and flabby and given a 
white unwholesome complexion. 

“You are forgetting yourself. Stand aside!” cried 
e havo his Highness orders 

5 ve his Highness’s itive to prevent your 
Highness from leaving cos — K ? 
“He has no power to give such an order. It is the 


pe abe use of authority of a foreigner who knows nothing 
of En 


man. 
Harlow his shoulders, and put out his hands in 
a 5 fashion, nodding all the time over 
Ne s shoulder at the Prince, who stood behind, wait- 
ing no doubt to interfere when necessary. Now Hermione 
turned on him like a 
“This 4 dd doing, then? You have dared to subject 
mo to this n of all theso servants, 
your creatures, wretches who cannot have one spark of 
manliness about them, or they would not obey your orders. 
You tyrant! You brute! You, you— Oh, how I despise 
you, Emil Tzeurach. How I hate you! You shall poy me 
: . reg ht will be revenged on you, I will—I will—I should 
sko * 
fi all this the Prince stood before her with no 
sign of anger on his face, which wore rather a pained, 
2 ag expression. When he spoke it was in suft soothing 


* one brief glance 
around, as he touched his forchead lightly in explanation 
of her sad condition. “Do not, I you, give way 
like this. Try and be more calm. No one wishes to injure 
Jou; no, we are all anxious to please to watch 
over you, and, most of V 
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ways. I appeal from him to you, as an English- 


“You are not my husband,” broke in Hermione fierecly, 

“ Your husband, Emil Tzourach, 1 am the mcst obedient 
cf your slaves, the most concerned. I am thinking only of 
youand your health,” Went on the Prince in the same calm 
self-possessed way, reasoning with her as with a naughty 
child. “There, there, now do be persuaded. Go back to 
your own apartments, please do; you shall have all you a k 
for, anything, everything. Hermione, let me beg of you to 
go upstairs again.” - 

But Hermione, a look of dogged mulish obstinacy having 
succeeded to the fiery rage upon her face, still refused to 
move. 

“ Nothing will induce me to remain one minute longer 
under your roof. Nothing but brute force ; you can use that 
of course, but remember it is at your peril. Weak woman 
though I be, Iam not altogether helpless, and I will stop at 
nothing to exact the full penalty from you. You shall pay 
me somehow. I warn you before all these people here.” 

And then she turned once more to the butler with a 
peremptory command to open the door and let her go forth. 

There is no saying how this terrible scene, before go many 
witnesses all agape and with ears stretched to listen, would 
have ended, had not Madame Lisa come forward quictly and 
with a brief apology to the Prince, “If your Highness will 
permit,” placed herself cloze by her mistress, and took her 
a little on one side. 

“ Hermy !” she whispered low in her ear, “this is mad- 
ness! You can gain littleby it. If, as I gather, you would 
break with all present ties——” 

“Indeed, yes. That Iam resolved to do, now at once, 
cost what it may! answered Hermoine in the same tune. 

This is not the way to do it. I know a better, but I 
cannot tell you here. Will you go back upstairs? Let me 
tell the Prince that.” 

“ Are you acting fairly by me, Lisa? You are still on my 
side? I have no one else, asked the poor creature, wist- 
fully, as the exaltation of her rage began to fade away. 

“Can you doubt me, Hermy, now, after all these years? 
But you really cannot think such things. And come, you 
will go with me now, back to your own room?” 

The faithful Lisa laid her hand on Hermione’s arm, over- 
coming her slight lingering reluctance with gentle per- 
suasion, and led her to the foot of the stairs past the Prince, 
whose face now was a study. 

It was his aim to isolate Hermione altogether, indeed to 
ractise what is known in law as “sequestration,” the 
orcible detention that is permitted only to the law, and 

then only within certain limits. He wished more especially to 
keep her woman, Liza, from her, knowing their confidential 
relations, and fearing that they might devise together some 
plan for the Princess’s escape. 

But now, after so clearly suggesting that the Princess 
had gone out of her mind, he could not pomibly deprive her 
of the attentions of her gwn body servant. Lisa was the 
proper person to have c of her mistress, whether 
mentally or physically afflicted, and the Prince could only 
glare with unrestrained impotent rage after the two women 
as they slowly ascended the stairs. 

He found a fresh outlet, however, for his pent up 
passions A ring heard at the front door brought a 

liversion. When it was opened by the butler, who stood 
nearest, it disclosed the figure of Geoffrey Lascelles standing 
at the top of the ‘ay e 

The Prince rushed forward crying fiercely : 

“Do not attempt to comein! You shall never enter my 
house again. I am amazed at your intolerable effrontery. 
Go away! Goaway! You shall not cross my threshold.” 

But Lassi was unabashed, and answered firmly, as he 
strode on into the hall : 

“T havea 1 to remove my p‘rsonal sions, such 
as they are. You cannot detain them, but I want nothing 
else at your hands.” 

“Hold!” shouted the Prince in a fury. “Go back or I 
shall call upon my servants to eject you, to throw you out 
like the dog and cur you are, into the street.” 

“Pshaw! I am going to my room, and I warn you not to 
interfere with me. Let me pass,” and so saying Lascelles 
walked with a slow dignified step upstairs. 

„After him some of you,” cried the Prince. “You, 
Harlow go with him to his room, kecp your eye onhim. I 
do not wish to prevent him from removing his property but 
seo that he takes nothing of mine. Make him give you the 
key of the safe at once, the latch-key and all the other 
keys. You shall be backed up. I will callin the first 
1 and if this Lasceiles causes us any trouble I win 
give him into custody again; he is a trespasser while he 
remains inthis house. Another thing; te most particular 
that he speaks to no one. Let no ono see him, no one, you 
understand? 

Harlow, as has been said, was an Englishman, a decent 
1 servant who had always lived in good families; 
and although his place was worth much, the ways of the 
house did not please him now. He felt this task which was 
laid upon him repnguant to his feelings, and he said so 
when he followed Lascelles into his room. 

“His Highness would have it, sir, so I trust you will not 
take it ill if I stay here while you pack. Perhaps you will 
allow me to assist you?” 

“ With all my heart, Harlow. I have no quarrel what- 
ever with you, and have always found you a most excellent 
man. I cannot do better, perhaps, than ask you to pack for 
me. But first of all step down to the Prince and hand him 
these keys.” 

„I was on the point of asking you for them, sir, but you 
have gone before me in that. I have always found you a 
fair-dealing, honourable gentleman, sir, and I don’t like 
this business, I may tell you, sir, nor yet the house. I shall 
give notice this very day.” 

“I wouldn't turn my back on a good place,” said 
Lascelles. “You have comfortable here, haven’t 


7 
Vn Certainly, sir, while you managed the houre, but who 
is todo itnow? There will be some new secretary ; or the 
Prince will do it himself, and I should like him least of 
all.” 


“Well, well, let us get on with the packing. I have no 
desire to stay hore one second longer than I can help. 
There is one thing. however, I wish tu do before I go, have 
a few words with the Princess.” 

„ fear that is impossible, sir,” replied Harlow shaking 
his head. “Her Highness is suffering from some attack; 
she has gone a little wrong. I take it, in her head. We've 
just had such a scene,” and Harlow, without being pressed, 
told the whole story of Hermione’s abortive attempt to 
leave the house. 

“Do I understand yon that she is detained here forcibly ? 
Is it 1 that vou. Marlow, an honest) Envlishman, 
should be a party to such treatment as that! 1 am very 
surpriscd.“ 

© Well, sir, von see one cannot be too particular w'thi 
raging lunatics, and I assure you, sir, the Princess wits 
nothing less.“ x 

“ Where is she now?“ 

“In her own apartments, I believe.” 
el rag you say I am not to be permitted to speak to 

„His Highness said you were to speak to no one, sir, and I 
know he especially meant the Princess.” 

“ There can be no harm, smely, in my sending up te offer 
my aig pio and ask if I can be of any service to her 
before I go?” 

Harlow looked puzzled, divided between refusing so 
reasonable a request and the explicit orders of his master. 

“It would be enough if you gave my message to Madamo 
Lisa,” Lascelles pleaded. ““ There could surely be no harm 
in that ? You se, if the Princess is detained here ste 
might wish to let her friends know. This sort of lock and 
key business cannot be toleratod over here, and the Prince 
must becompelled to let her leave the house. Come, Harlow, 
you will ke doing the poor lady a kindness, and you know 
she has always been very good to you.” 

2 That's right enough, sir, and as I am leaving tho 
house it don’t very much matter. I will just step up 
ant see Madame Lisa myself, and bring yon the answer 

ere. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
VauGuan Arproacnes Tux PRIxcF. 


Mr. Harrow, the butler, was not long away, but Geoffrey 
Lascelles had pretty well completed his preparations for 
departure by the time the man returned. He had seen 
Madame Lisa, who had communicated with the Princess, 
and she now sent back her grateful thanks to Mr. Lascelles 
for all he had done. She hoped to see him later, when she 
was once more a free agent, and would write to hiin at bis 
club, giving him an address where he might call. 

„ was to n- k you, sir, to be so kind as to deliver these 
letters. Madame Lisa brought them to me, and 1 hope Iam 
not doing wrong in passing them on.” 

“Certainly not, Harlow. In my opinion, you are abso- 
lutely released from all allegiance to the Prince—in this 
matter, at least; indeed, if it came out that you were a 
party to the sequestration, you would render yourself liable 
to serious blame. Give me the letters.” 

He took them, and, turning them over, found that one 
was addressed to himse?f, so he opened it and read it then 
and ‘there. 

It was from Hermione, and it ran as follows: 


“ My KIND FRIEND,—I owe it to you te tell you the exact 
truth of my position, frankly and without hesitation. 
Besides, it affects my present situation, and strengthens me 
in the appeal I am about to make to you. 

“TI am not the Princess Tzeurach, and never was; my 
husband wa; living, unknown to me, when I married in 
Hungary, and he is this same wretched George Vaughan of 
whom you have heard so much, and who has indirectly been 
such a curse to you as well a; to me. 

„Under these circumstances, Prince Tzeurach has no con- 
trol over me whatever; he has no sort of right to detain 
me here. I aman absolutely free agent so far as he is con- 
cerned. I claim, therefore, the protection of the British 
law, and ask you to set it in motion. I den't know how it 
is to be done - througli lawyers, I surgery but I have no 
knowledge of legal processes, and know no London 
lawyers, so I trust myself entirely to you. If you have any 
doubt, consult anyone you please—first, I think, that kind 
magistrate at Vine Street, to whom I confided my sccret. 
He would, I am sure, come to my assistance; or Colonel 
Dundas, or Lord Mordaunt, or any of our friends. 

“What I want is to be released from my present bondage, 
which is quite unjustifiable, and which must be ended at 
once somehow. If I am not helped, I shall do something 
desperate. 

“ Your ares 

When Lascelles had read and re-read this letter he folded 
it carefully and put it in his pocket-book with the others, 
which he glanced at only casually. One was also in the 
Princeas’s handwriting, the other not. The first was 
addressed to Messrs. Holt and Holt, Chemists, New Bond 
Stresti the other to Inspector Lampetcr; New Scotland 
Yard. 

Now, Harlow,” said Lascelles,“ we will go down together; 
you can tell the Prince that you have superintended my 
packing, and I will leave you to put my boxes on a cab and 
send them round to my rooms. I have gone into my old 

uarters in Half Moon Street. You (an let me out first. I 
U walk cn ahead.” 

Lascellcs, on leaving the house in Park Lane, stepped out 
briskly, and was on the point of turning down Mount Street, 
as the shortest way to his lodgings, when, through the 
park railings on the other side of the road, he caught a 
glimpse of a figure he thought he knaw. It was not only 
the figure, but the face also of George Vaughan, with 
gleaming eyes fixed intently upon the Tzeurach house. 

“This is great luck,” cried Lascelles to himself. He 
must be an ass to himself into the lion’s mouth, but 
I'm not silly enough to lose the chance he gives me.” 

A little ahead was a side gate, and Lascelles sauntered 
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qui ly on fora space, then quickly crossed the road and 
5 ; id into hu parle. He -t od fora moment on the path 
to reconnoitre his J osition, and. verifying the fact that 
George Vaughan wag still there where he had scen him, he 
lwked round for a constable to whom he could give the man 
80 much wanted into custody. But before he could secure 
the assistance of the police George Vaughan must have 
made out Lascelles. Quickly sbandoning his watch he left 
th. Park railings and pissing due westward started at a 
rapid pace towards the middle of the Park. 8 

lescelles forthwith gave chase, resolved, if possible, to 
overhaul his fugitive, and in no case to allow him out of 
sight. 

Vaughan held steadily on, perfectly conscious that he 
wa. followed, for he looked from time to time behind him, 
and, as though recognising hie pursuer, always increased his 
pice. The disection he took was towards the Deputy 
Kanyer’s Lodge in theevery centre of the Park, and in 
sevming ignorance that he was running straight into the 
juws of danger. He could have hardly known, as Lascelles did, 
that there is a pulice-station established here, having 
gencral (ontrol of the Park, and that someone or other of 
the force would almost be certainly within call. 

Just where the broad expanse of gre:n turf ends at the 
trees and gardens of the lodge, the main pathway descends 
into a slight hollow, after which the ground rises steadily 
till it reaches the level of the Row and the main road near 
the Magazine. 

Lascelles, walking on as briskly as if he was walking a 
race, had got within fifty yards of Vaughan. As the latter 
dropped into the hollow, Lascel!es paused for a moment to 
consider whether he should first put the constables’ service 
in requisition or press on, secure his man, and then call up 
help. 

lo thought the latter course the wisest, and, still further 
hurrying in his pace, he ran on down into the hollow. 

Vaughan had disappeared. He must have gone to ground 
somewhere or other behind the trees. 

Lascelles walked straight into the trap. Suddenly, the 
man of whom he was in pursuit rushed out upon him and 
with one brutal blow with some heavy instrument upon the 
forehend felled him to the ground. 

Lascelles lay there motionless until the arrival of the 
next passer-by. It happened to be a well-known London 
tig ure, an old Highland officer, long retired, a member of 
many clubs, and cons‘antly scon about, especially in the 
Park, where he took constitutional walks morning and 
evening with the unfailing regularity which is the rule of 
his profession. ; 

(ienoral Sholto, with white head crect and prominent eyes 
well to “his front, came along at a great rate, swinging 
his stick and humming a few bars of an old tarrack ditty, 
apostrophising the 8 stock of ancient days. 

I can turn aboot and wheel, 
Aud I theenk a know my deel, 
But I wish this cursed Collar was awa’! 
he sang, rather out of tune, when his foot came across the 
prostrate figure. 

Ma conscience! what's here? he cried, stooping down. 
“Some dirty work. The mon's no dead, tho’! Leak! It's 
Geoffrey Lascelles, Jack Gascoigne’s young friend. Here! 
Hi! Some of you!” i 

He stepped over to the police barracks and roused a con- 
stable or two. 

“Fine doings, ma men. Garotting under your very 
noses and not a move among you.” 

The General's tirade was not over well received, and, 
when a police sergeant under his guidance went out to 
where Lascelles lay, the officers turned on him with surly 
e ee 

“How are we ow you're not mixed up in 
business yourself? We shalt have to detain ae 
the thing's cleared up,” said the sergeant. 

“Ma verty, you're idiots enough for anythi 
wou t banlk you. Most peo; 


But 1 
le know Andy Sholto. includin 
Sir Edward, your respected chief. But pick up the laddie 
and attend to him. I'll no run. I'll stand y him, for 
I am acquainted with him. It's Mr. Geoffrey Lascelles.” 

„The game as was up at Vine Street this morning? Here. 
some of you, lift him and carry him into the station. But 
keep an oye on the old ’un.” 

Pending the arrival of a surgecn, a careful examination 
was mado, disclesing the fact that Lascel'es, although 
insensible, was still alive. He had been struck down by a 
fierce blow on the forchead, as was proved by a broad 
gaping wound which was bleeding profusely, and which 
had been caused probably by a life-preserver, or some such 
murderous weapon. 

It was a savage and, so far, unexplained attack. There 
had been no robb-ry, The police had turned out the 
victim's pockets, and found his watch intact, some loose 
silver, and seven sovervigns in the sovereign purso. 
‘They also found in Liscelles’ wallet a five-pound note 
and several letters and papers, among them the letters 
he had vescived just b-Jore leaving Park Lane. One, as we 
know, was to his own adress, and on sering it, the police- 
sergenut was prepared to admit the identity of the injmel 
man. ‘The others he looked over ouce or twico thoughtfully 
saying at length: i 

“hess had bot ter be delivered. Johnson, ste 
the Yard. Inspector Lampeter may be glu / i to 
and drop the letter at Helt’s, the ch mist's, 
way. 

“And what shall you do with Mr. Lascelles, o 
meter ot oe with me?“ asked the General beet ars 

“The first doesn't concern you; the su n Wi 
it. St. George’s Hospital likey. As to ge ell 
your 88325 1 5 ad 12 10 1 0 

“ Sholto, General. Pall Mall Chambers 297 i 
Club, Bag, Travellers. Beef Steak any ee eaters 

“ Right enough, (ieneral.“ said the police sorgeant grown 
snddenly civil in the presence of a person of such undoubted 
reapectability, “I knowed you from the first. Only you 
wero inclined to ride alittle rusty and put my back up. I 
won't keep you now. Good afternoon, General.“ 


down to 
ave this, 
on your 


down blow, had made the best speed he could from the 
scene of his outrage. 
path and made across to the northern border of the park 
which is margined by the Bayswater Road. Small groups 
of people wore dotted about the green sward, and mixing © 
amongst these he was soon lost to en 
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HOW THE FIRST WAR 


Meanwhile Lascelles’ assailant, after striking his knock- 


He struck off at right angles to the 


notice. 
minutes of smart walking brought him to the line of 
omnibus traffic, and hailing one bound eastward, he was 
soon travelling towards some secure hiding place in the 
purlieus of the city. ee 

“ Accursed meddling jack-a-dandy, this is the 
time he has crossed me,” he said to himself pondering over 
recent events. “He'll do it once too often, if he hasn't 
done it this time, for I landed him a good one, enough to 
crack his nob. But he spoilt my e, the white-livered 
swine, and I must play it differently. I’ve got to talk to 
that precious princeling. It will be a straight talk, too, 
and I thought to make all straight before I began. Id 
written him a brief, promising to give him some interesting 
news if he'd promise me a safe conduct in and out the 
house. I meant to hand in the note and wait for the 
answer opposite, till he made the signal—a handkerchief 
hung over the balcony showing that he tumbled to my pro- 


“Now I must try some other and maybe more risky 
dodge. But see the old bloke I will, whatever happens, for 
it’s my last chance. 

“Tf I can squceze enough out of him, I’ll make tracks, and 
put all the distance I know between me and this 
forsaken country. i 

„How shall I work it? Go back and do as I first in- 
tended? No, nct in broad daylight; they might be on the 


second 


watch for me now. There's no saying that I silenced that. 


secretary chap, although I shouldn't be sorry if I'd killed 
him ontright. But suppose they picked him up soon and 
got him round? Why the first thing he'd tell would be 
where he'd seen me, and there'd be a watch set for me at 
the Park railings. No, no, I can’t go in broad daylight; it 
must be after dark, and then only with a sure promise from 
the old bloke that I shall not be nabbed. 8 

I shall have to send in the ecreed by another hand, if I 
can find one decent enough. It might go astray with any- 
one not on tho equaie. 

“Tl put the best face on it, the boldest is always the 
best plan.” 

The ’bus by this time had reached the City, and was 
parsing through Cheapside. George Vaughan hailed the 
conductor to stop, and alighting near a well-known 
restaurant, he entered, ordered some refreshment, and 
asked for pen, ink and paper. 

Before writing he took an envelope from his pocket, tore 
it open, and read the letter within. It was his own letter 
to Prince Tzeurach, and it said: 

NCE,— ‘ly, and I am 
auth 4 Willing Pe all vpon 0 an appoint- 
ment. But as yon'lt understand tbat I have reason to dread the 
enmity of certain ill-dis} o:ed peuple, I cannot venture to take this sey 
without full assurance from 125 that I shall not be moles: ed. I mut 


Trave this in Llack and white ur. der your own hand cr I shall not 
come. 

At the same time, Iꝛt me warn 4 5 that my visit is for the purpose of 
communicating to yon matters of the most vital consequence to yo.1r- 
self. I warn you that if yon do not receive me, and treat me honour- 
ably, it will recoil en your own head. I am seeking to do you an in- 
estimable service, for I shell open your eyes to a base imposture of 
which you Lave leen tl e vic:im, and spare you much obloquy and dis- 
grace. 1'!] xo 80 far as to tell you that my revelations concern the woman 
who calls her: ef your wife. 


Once more I put it to you: Will you see me to-day, and will you give 
me ycur word that I al all go unharmed? . 

“The rest is not applicable,” said Vaughan. I must 
rewrite this letter and suggest another plan, and he forth- 
with applied himself to the writing materials. 

When he got to the point at which the letter above 
quoted broke off, he added after unharmed ” : 


If so, on receipt of this, send me your assurance in writing. Send it 
en man J fh. er I your valet, whom you set to watch me at Monte 

lo, who I then detected and who r I_know ly sight. 
Tell him to bring your lett: r to me in front of the Royal Exchange 
before dark, 1 shall be standing on the steps facing the "8 
statue, and I shall be able to see him approach from a dist: He 
must come alone, rememler; ff there is a»yone with him I shall dia- 
appear. 

Having signed this letter in full, “George Vaughan, 
formerly Captain in the Halbardiers,” he read it through 
enreful y. folded it, incloged it in a fresh envelope, and 
addressed it to 

His Highness Paix c Tzzuracn, 

0 Park Lane. 

Then paying his scot, he walked out of the restaurant to 
the nearest Express Off o, where he dispatchcd a messenger 
boy with the letter in a cab. 

“Now we shall see,” he said as he mounted another 
ommibns bound for Stepney. “I shall be safer up here 
than loafing about the streets or anchored in any one 
place. Will he send Mirko? I think so, I hope so, for I 
shall be glad to have the latest news from the inside of 
tho house. That old termagant Lisa would tell me nothing 
when I saw her this morning, and all the time I talked to 
Ler I never knew I should not be copped by the police.” 

George Vaughan had Inid hia plans very nstutely, but 
Madame Lisa had alao a little plot of her own! 


(To be continued.) 
—— Ss io. 


“ AND aren't they married yet?” 
“No. Ton see, she would not marry him until he 


had paid his debts, and he could : 90 
he had married her.” not pay hie debts until 


— — 


Dyspepsia SPECIALIST (irritably) : But, madam 


you must chew your food. Wha i 
you fort L t were your teeth given 


Female Patient (calmly): 


me—I bought ‘em.” They weren't given to 


WHILE THE GREAT BA Tr OF 


WEEX ENDING 
Nov. 18, 1899. 


— 
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CORRESPONDENT WECRKE3. 


Corunna 
Racine HE Was DINING. 

A vast amount of reading matter has lately bern 

ublished on the subject of war dents, but so 

no reference has been made as to the identity of the 


WAS 


first man who went to the front as war correspondent. 


It was Henry Crabb Robinson, and he was sent out 


by the Timxs. It was in the 1807, and the war 
was between the French and 


e Prussians. He tock 
up his quarters in Altona in Holstein. Napoleon hai 
defeated the Prussians at Jena and advanced into 


Poland. The French had taken Hamburg, and Holstein, 


a dependency of Denmark, was neutral ground. 

The Times’ instructions to Mr. Robinson were: “ Stay 
in Altona as long as it continues to be secure.” The 
German military authorities, recognising the unique and 
novel position taken up 40 the British seribe, offered to 
help him with much reliable information, as they put it, 
but the correspondent, in one of his letters home, said: 
“We are often taken in by certain intelligence of 
Russian and Prussian victories.” : 

Notwithstanding the a. t neutrality of Denmerk, 
the post from Altona to land was stopped, so his 
letters (no telegraphing in those days) were sent on the 
two post mornings of each week through the British 
Minister under cover to the Foreign Office. 

He sent home graphic details of the battle of Frie- 
land, which was fought June 14th, 1807, and another 
letter was dated from Tilset, July 7th, but eu uent 
events proving dicastrous, and the whole country being 
unsettled, Britain’s diplomatic representative was per- 
force obliged to retire, and in a letter bearing on that 
situation Mr. Robinson writes: Had I left Altona then 
I could not have been accused of cowardice.” 

He remained there at his post until the warning came 
that all Englishmen were to be arrested, when he leſt 
the town, but not the country. 

He through many exciting incidents during 
his sojourn abroad, the particulars of which were 
embodied in most of his dispatches. 

On one occasion he had to make an enforced exit from 
the immediate theatre of war. He escaped to a smill 
Mecklenburg port, where he secured passage to Stcck- 
holm. He says: “I made my voyage, which lasted five 
long days in a pocr little vessel with a cargo of salt 
fish on board. There was no passenger but myself. 

The enterprise of the TIMES was commended, and the 
services of the astute war special were rewarded, for, 


on big return to London, after peace between the 
two Powers had been concluded, he was made foreign 
editor of the great journal. 


The following year the historical revolution in Spain 


broke out, and again Mr. Robinson was sent to repiesent 
his paper. He landed at Corunnaon July 3st, 1 


. He 
found the town in great unrest,” as only a short time 
before the news hed’ arrived that the ch in the 
south under Marshal Dupont had surrendered. 

„My business,” says Robinson, was to collect news 
and forward it by every vessel that left the port, and I 
spent the time between the reception and transmission 

intelligence in translating the public documents and 
writing comments.” 

From this it would appear that our correspondent 
was not at the front taking notes as are modern 
war co dents nowadays. 

His first letters from the Peninsula were dated from 
the “Shores of Biscay ” and “Corunna,” and during tle 
six months he spent in the centre of a much-disturbed 
region ho made it his business to make the most of his 
pres-nce there. 

On August 4th he writes of the surrender of Dupont's 
army; w four days afterwards the flight of Joseph 
Napoleon from Madrid is treated by him in extremely 
graphic style. But, unlike the spirit of the wai corres- 
pondent of to-day, who simply tells the story of a battle 
in the best possible style at his command, Robinson 
gives evidence throughout his war correspondence of 
possessing strong party feeling on the present occ:sion. 

In October of the same year matters in the Peninsula 
assumed a@ serious as British troops poured into 
the seat of war, and the crisis then was, relatively 
speaking, 80 great as to shake Europe. These trcops 
fought their way into the interior against great u's 
much in the same way as General Yule out in South 
Africa fought his way among the Boers at Dundee 
and then joined General White, in order to assist Sir 
John Moore. 

They met with reverses. Robinson eent a dispatch 
saying! Both English and Spanish seem to be serious!y 
alarmed, not for the fate of the country alone, but fer 
the town and themselves. The streets swana with 
English officera, but the gaiety and splendour whic! 
first graced their 1 dra into Spain have given way 10 
a mien and air certainly more congenial with the horri: 
business of war.” J 

He thus describes hia last day in Corunne. “On 
going to dine at the hotel I teens: the table @hote fille. 
with English officers. After a time, on looking round. ? 


saw that the room — t t: 
5 Papp air not a redcoat to 
you not heard ‘The 
fighting.’” 


the waiters, one said: ‘Have 
French are come; they are 


This was the celebrated battle of Corunna, during 


which Sir John Moore fell. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 18, 1899. 


WHAT GERMANY, FRANCE, 
AND RUSSIA THINK OF US. 


In Cass oF Ngep, Wuicn Nation 
Wovurp Stranp By Us? 


Ir is generally believed in this country tbat we are 
not popular abroad. As dislike, if not downright 
hatred, is one of the penalties of success, this estimate 
is N a true one. 

as the recent withdrawal of troops from this 
country, notwithstanding that our army consists of 
211,000 men, has left us ina ag ea! ly defencelees 
condition as regards soldiers, P.W. recently inter- 
viewed three foreigners of light and leading—a German, 
a Frenchmen, and a Russian—to ascertain the opinions 
entertained by the three pr:ncipal European nations of 
Great Britain just now. 

“That it will become absolutely necessary for 
Eurcpe to combine some day and wrest from you the 
position you have secured is certain,” said the German. 

In another twenty-five years the population of 
Alsace and Lorraine will be reconciled to German rule. 
Then we shall see.” 

1 But this animosity towards Britain is only of recent 

owth. : 

6. Yes, because it was not till Europe settled down into 
commercialism that we realised that during the time 
we had been fighting, and especially during the 
Napoleonic wars, you had been quietly appropriating the 
most suitable on the glote for trade and emi- 
gration. You have the best bits, and we have had to be 
content with the leavings. 

“Then the phical position you occupy not only 
enables you, aided as you are by the er. terprising epirit 
of your peop' e, to trade more advantageously than any 
other country, but has placed, since the creation of your 
present fleet, the commercial interests of our country 
entirely at your mercy. 

“ Our only means of communication with cur colonies 
and the east by sea lies through the Straits of Dover, so 
in the event of a wur a ecuple of ironclads off Calais, 
and a few more in the Channel, would sweep our trade 
from the seas. The cen is the cnly road for trade now. 

“G ae your position may not be fraught with 
danger to France as it is to us, for you cannot shut her 
in. Still she hates you, and when the time arrives will 
15 the combinations which will be formed to pull you 

own. 

„Our philosophers are greater than yours, but when it 
comes to business we are nowhere. You have, as I have 
said, the best geographical position, you are born 
traders and sailors, and your greed transcends all (ther 
qualities. Ycu are a danger to Europe, and Europe 
must crusb you.” 

Fortunately, the French gentleman to whom we 
retailed th's conversation did not in the least agree with 
these conclusions. ‘ 

“You are hated, of course, but as to pulling you 
down—well, thut may be all very well for Germany. 
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She aspires to be a great commercial nation; in fact, 
she looks forward to supplanting you, little dreaming 
that if she ever became formidable you could, and no 
doubt would, make short work of her. 

We do not love you. You give yourselves airs. You 
look down upon us. The French, who have teen the 
custodians of art and civilization during the centuries, 
you affect to regard as inferiors. 

„Tou tell us we are not a business people and are 
babies in the hands of the Jews. We may be, but we 
shall not expel the Jews fcr all that. They might ruin 
ue if we did, and we shall not join any international 
alliance to wreck you, for you are our best customer. 

“You must not take what our Press says too much to 
heart. Remember that the French, being a thrift 
race, do not spend much on advertisements. To cell 
their papers, therefore, our editors Lave to make the 
articles spicy, and what better material could they have 
than Britain P 

“To Germany we have to be civil. Their Emperor 
is a fire-eater, held in check by older heads; but the 
British lion is indifferent to insuits as long as his paws 
are not trodden on. A column of abuee on Perfidious 
Albion pleases the Boulevards, and does not hurt you. 
But ruin you? Oh, no! 

But, even if we did dismember you and porticn out 
your colonies, we should lose the English market for our 
goods. Remember, we are the spoilt children of 
Fortune. Nature, whilst denying us the colonising and 
business instincts which have enabled your People to 
build up industries and lay the foundations of future 
great empires, has endowed us with those artistic facul- 
ties requircd for the world’s pleasures. 

An invasion might do you untold harm, but what 
would become of our silk weavers and champagne 

wers if you were ruined ? 

No, what France eays— and France, like other nations, 
is pag more commercial every day—is ‘get as rich 
as you like as long as you spend come of the money 
with us and don't grumble because we try to protect 
our mmufacturers with hostile turiffs.” 

Our Muscovite friend, whilst not wishing us all the 
prosperity s fervently prayed for by our last inform- 
ant, was guite certain it would be a long time before our 
commercial supremacy could te wrested from us even 
if it could be donc at all. 

But what about the Siberian railway? we asked. 

“Your people will find a way of minimising that 
danger when it comes. Our statesmen are degenerating. 
The bigh qualities which have always distinguished the 
Russian bureaucracy are beginning to fail. This is due 
to the artificial life they lead. 

“But there is another feature which in the future will 
te likely to reduce the chances of a war between the two 
countries. Russia has vast resources all untouched, and 
we are beginning to see that these can only be deve'oped 
during peace and by the cultivation of foreign markets. 

“ As Great Britain is the richest country in the world, 
and as she will be our best crstomer, the trading class 
we shall create in the future will be the very cl:s3 who 
will Le opposed to war with your country.” 


315 
— — 
Nicknames of British Regiments. 


HumAN nature shows itself in a variety of ways, 
according to the disposition of the individual, but there is 
one form of expression which is ayparently common to us 
all, namely, the love of Lestowing nicknames upon every- 
body and everything. Hence it need not surprise us to 
find that most of our British regiments are known by 
names which do not figure on the official lists. 

Some of these nicknames are well known, others are 
familiar to a comparatively small number of persons. 
The 17th Lancers, for example, are known as “ Death or 
Glory Boys.” They have another designation, not so 
familiar. Bingham's Dandies,” from a remaik made 
by William IV. concerning the perfect fit of their 
uniforms. 

Who are tke “ Piccadilly Butchers”? The Ist Life 
Guards are hardly recognisable under that appellation, 
which has stuck to them since the early part of the 
century when they were engaged in quelling a riot. 
The Oxford Blues” are not so difficult to guess ut; 
the Horse Guards received this name partiy from the 
colour of their uniform, and partly from the fact that 
their first commander was the Earl of Oxford. 

The llth Hussars are known to all boys as the 
“Cherry Pickers” or “Cherubins.” The regiment 
owes its nick-name to the colour of the men’s trousers. 
“Hamilton's Runaways is not u title to be proud of, 
but, like all bad names, it sticks; the present 14th 
Hussars, the successors of the Light Dragoon regiment 
which earnt it, certainly do not deserve it. 

The Royal Scots, the oldest infant: 1 in the 
army, are known as Pontius Pilates yguerd.” 
Ihe origin of this nick - name is said to be the following: 
In the year 1637, when in the French service, a dispute 
arose between this corps (then called the Regiment de 
Douglas) and the Picardy Regiment as to which was 
the older. The latter asserted that they bad been on 
duty the night after the Crucifixion, whereupon the 
former retorted, “ Had we been there we sheuld not have 
slept at our post! 

The Norfolk Regiment are called the Holy Boys,” 
because (as the story goes) they sold their Bibles in the 
Peninsula to purchase drink. The men of the York- 
shire Regiment are known as “ — ” because in 
the American War they continued to snap their 
muskets after they had used all their ammunition. 

Tue Haver-Cake Lads” are the men of the First 
Battalion of the West Riding Regiment; it was 
customary in bygone times for the sergeants to beat up 
recruits with a haver (kind of oat cake) on their swords. 
The second Lattalion are the “ Pigs,” from the peculiarly 
shaped elephant on the co! ours. 

he Firet Battalion of the South Staffordshire regi- 
ment is known as the “Pump and Tortoise,” because 
the men were so fond of cold water and so slow in drill 
when at Malta. The 10lst Foot, the First Battalion 
Royal Munster Fusiliers, earned the name of the 
e Dirty Balt, through fighting in their shirt sleeves 
at Delhi. 


INSURANCE FOR 


WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 
AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


EN POUNDS will be. paid ly THE CCEAN ACCIDENT AND 
GUARANTEE CORPORATION Tt d., of 40 to44 Moorgate 
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an a re! whilst in t fo manee of his 
irovided that the following conditions are complied teal e 

1. The perton desirous of b. 18 this Insurance Sebeme must, 
as the essence of the coutzact, Lave filed up, cut out, and retained the 
FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON (which op) ears each 
week in F. W.) for at least twelve consc cutive weeks immediately before 
the accident. (fee w aleo.) 

2. The state mcnt of claim on his or her behalf, sccomyanied ly the 
twelve cov „ mret reach the Head Qfice of the Oeean 
iene ‘om as above within seven days of the fatal tes minaticn of 

3. Together with the statem: nt of claim end the courcns must alro 
le forwarded a copy of the gesth certificate and a written guarantee 
that the coupons were actually filled in and signed by the deceased. 

4. Only ore claim can te accepted in iespect «f «neh death, 

3. IId dcision cf the Directors of The (ccan Accident 
and Guarantee Cerporation Ltd. as io tLe poyment of the 
A eg final, aud when once the yaymeut has been made, no claims 
d'sposal can be ec neidered. 
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FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON. 


NOV. 18th, 
1800, 


Football * 
Skill Competition. 


100 Prize Awarded Every Week 


OR 


£50 in Consolation Gifts. 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL 
COMPETITION No. 9. 
£50 Divided Amongst Six Competitors. 

No ene forwarded a correct list of the results of the 
matches. Coneolat ion gifts, amounting to £50 have been 
gent to the following persone: 

Mr. L. Bus hell, du Gillert Road, Lower Kenn‘ngtcn Lane, S. E.; Mr. 
Chor'es Stallard. 120 Julilce Street. Mile End Road, E.; Mr. E. 
Hu ging, 42 Im donn Road, Swinde n; Mr. C. Wacogne, 53 Meanley 


Road, Manor Park, E.: Mr. W. H. Sharpics, 20 Camden Street, Black- 
abd Lancasbiie; Mr. T. Crawford, Pankend Terrace, Coalburn, 


If between row end the ciese of the fcottall seascn any one 
competitor wins the hundred rcuncs prize in full three times 
consecutively we will make him a (urther t resent of 

ONE THOUSAND FOUNDS. 

The foottall matches named oppcsit: will te layed on Sat: 9 
Novemter 18th. 10 the comretitor who names the correct result of a 
these matches we will the sum cf ONE HUN DRED POUNDS. 
If no com) etitor gives results FIFTY FOUNDS will Le paid in 


Consolation Gists, 20% %%% 0% % 


FOOTBALL PRIZ ES of Fl, CO and £100 and 
WEEKLY GIFTS of S0. 
THINGS TO REMEMBER. 

1. Courons may be sent either from P. W. or Pastimes. In the latter 


la 
aper will be found valuable hints as to which side is likely to win. 
2 Leaf must enter for this competition who will not by 


Editor's decision as final. 
© Shorea” any exveiops tering e poumeers Bice tren Fatkag: 
por ny env en a mar’ 8 
November 17th, will be 
4 Competitors oe the above coupon, score it as directed, 
pat heir name and address in the „ and send to 
FOOTBALL No. 12,” Pearson's Street, W. C. 
8. TII coupors are ‘at eenders’ risk, and if they go astray, from what- 
ever cauec, we do not A 
6 Competitors must attach te to their 
© rise will te gent to any post refresbmcnt rooms, or 
otber place at w ‘ters are called for. Attemyts bearing such 


ualified. 
7 It must be taken asa condition of the com n that body 
K 


You should get the fco‘ball comon in Pasrimzs. It is the 
simplest thing cf the kid. You have one forecast free and you 
may have as many more as you like at one penny a time with this 
surprising discount, viz., that yon may woke vine extra attcmpts for 
sixpence and eigbteen for one shilling. 


ach copy of Pasimmes containsa coupon aveilal le for eighteen extra 
forecasts. 1 here is no need for you to send a shilling to us for a sheet 
of twenty coupers, un (8. you prefer to do t. It will ecme e 

rave the trouble of letter-writing to buy a cry of Pastimes and fill in 
the coupon for just as many attempts as you care to make. 


Footbali Coupon No. 12: 
Matchcs to be played on Saturcay, November 18th. 
Cro:s out which you consider will be the losing club. For a draw 
don’t cross out either. 
1 Preston North End wv 2 Sheffield United. 


3 Notts Forest v 4 Manchester City. 
5 Glossop v 6 Notts County. 
7 Stoke v 8 Bury. 
9 Sunderland v 10 Derby County. 

11 West Bromwich Albion v 12 Blackburn Rovers. 
13 Wolverhampton Wand. v 14 Everton. 

v 16 Newcastle United. 
v 38 Aston Villa, 

wv 20 Chatham. 

v 22 Bursiem Port Vale. 


v 24 Stockport County. 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


There’s no getting away from the fact that PASTIMES is at the top of the tree among the penny illustrated papers. 


v 2% Queen's Park (Glasgow). 
v 28 Swansea. 
29 Cambridge University v 30 Blackheath. — 
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A PARADISE IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN.” 


By tHe Marquis or LoRNg. 


“ZaNTE, Zante, Fior di Levante; oh, Isle of Zante, 
Flower of the Levante,” was the cry of praise in honcur 
of this island which lies to the South of Corfu. Corfu 
is the better known of the two because it was so long the 
headquarters of the British Garrison of the Ionian Isles, 
and Corfu merits the title fully as well as does the other. 
Lovely as are all these islands the largest, known by the 
names mentioned, have the greatest variety in sy tek 
hills, broken coast lines, and in the village sites, framed 
in fine olive groves. 


So much do the people depend on the olives that the 
whole country, except where the hillsides are too steep 
to repay the toil of the cultivator, is covered with the 


dusky verdare, and the leaves, small and narrow as they 
are, with their silvery underlining, grow so thickly on 
the twisted branches of the old trees that the eye seems 
to range over a dense forest. But each tree is planted 
by hand at a set distance from its neighbour, and the 
twisted and gnarled trunks show that many years have 
passed since the lund could boast a civilised rule. 
People sometimes speak so enthusiastically of the 
beauty of the olive, that strangers are apt to snags a 
wth of banana-like leaves, or at least a foliage 
ike that of the magnolia or indiarubber. Nothing can 
be further from the salty 
One traveller I know who had formed such ideas, and 
who passed these trees on the road for a whole day, 
never realised that he had come to 


THE LAND OF THE OLIVE. 
He se e told 1 he Mal not 
recogni tree. Why, those stun y things,” 
he exclaimed, “ who can admire them ?” a 

But although the height reached is never that of a 
forest tree, yet the green-grey gloom of a great olive, 
with its wood interior” hues of bluer tone and the 

-silvery les that dot its sun-touched boughs, 
as a charm all its own. When mingled as at Corfu 
with the sharp-spiked columns of the cypress, and with 
hes of orange plantation, there is no doubt about 

he beauty of the woodland scene. 

It forms the great feature in all the foreground of the 
Island. Beyond, you see pretty bays, peaked headlands, 
rocky promontories, and if you eastward across the 
dividing ses, there rises in the distance the long range 
of the often snowy Albanian Highlands in Turkey. 
While you are in Corfu you are under the Greek flag, 
the only one in Europe that has stripes like the Ameri- 
can flag, but these are of blue on a white ground. 
e of 77 island b. id Greeks ves 

ill recognize a sign of the times,” for urk wou 
like to have the — Islands as he once had them. 
But they have from his rule and form part of 
the little Ki m of Greece, and those little kingdoms 
Empire almost in our own time, that is, during the 
cen 4 of which we are now seeing the end. 
¢ With Greece carved out when this century was young, 
we have seen the kingdoms of Servia, Roumania, and 
Bulgaria cut off near the end of the h in which 
we have lived and moved, and had our being. 

WHAT WILL BE THE NEXT SLICE 
taken off the moribund empire ? 

It is likely that the next bits will fall in some measure 
to piece end make stronger the country which has such a 
wonderful in the past, the history that shows us 
all the best art in sculpture and in painting, all the best 
eloquence, all the best of the ancient philosophy and 
religion, all the best commercial enterprise and polic y 
of colonisation, to have belonged to a tiny land not 
much bi than some of our English counties. 

There is now little to be done here in selling or buying. 
The n who in olden days filled ae 
harbour their ships going or coming from Venice, 
no longer Urink it worth their while to call. A t 
calm reste on the islands, save only when the 1 
storms of north wind make all the olive woods rustle 
and shake, and bend the tall cypresses to and fro. 

But it may be imagined how important these hills 
and harbours were in the middle a; for they lay 
right in the old trade routes of the Adriatic sea. Tbers. 
fore many a contest was waged for their possession, 
even from the time when Ulysses's ship was 
fabled to have incurred the anger of the Gods, and 
to have been changed by a thunderbolt into a rock. 
There is a little isle off one of the beautiful promon- 
tories which has the likeness in its outline of an ancient 
galley. and many a Corfiote, as the people of Corfu are 
cal firmly believes that the ancient bark stands a 
gigantic fossil in the blue waters of the bay. 

ut less picturesque legends of a later ay are heard 
among the peasantry, as they sit in the shade of the 
olive groves in the of a summer's day, and tell of 
the prowess of their fathers. They knew little of the 
elassical stories, but remember the traditions of 
these conflicts with the Turks. 

These they relate to their children, as the wild turtle 
doves are cooing in the branches overhead, and 
the yellow and black oriole birds flit among the boughs, 
and the gre ~orn is sprouting in the poorly cultivated 


* United States of America by Ferry Mason 


p. W. MAGAZINE’: SPECIALS. 


littlo fields between the rows of stunted vines, and the 
pink roses in the have to bloom with a 

romise which they of poring forth scent and 
. in luxuriance for at least eight months out of 
the twelve. 

Yes, it is in such a scene of peace, close to the fresher 
green of moss and grass, that tell of the presence of 6 
rare spring of water, that tales of the era of warfare 
are repeated. There is one story of the great siege of 
the town by the Turks which fires the ambition of every 
bey hearer. 

t relates the fortunes of a youth who when a mere 
child fought for his country those whose great walled 
ditches-guard the towering rampart walls. No cannon 
are now to be seen ing with black muzzles over 
these walls, or looking through the embrasures in the 
thick masonry. 

Only the Ine ies dance in airy flight about those 
deep fosses ut night, wheeling backward and forward, 
80 that the fire from the hosts of their invisible bodies 
glitters in countless sparks for a moment and then dis- 
appears, to shine again at the next turn, just as 
though they were bearing a lamp from the revolving 
lights that modern civilization places around the coast 
for the guidance of mariners. 

Perhaps the sulphurous 


CLOUDS OF CANNON SMOKE 
frightened away those bright swarms which love now in 
the peaceful evenings to perform their beautiful evolu- 
tions. Perbaps the insect world found time to disport 
itself despite the “ villainous fumes of saltpetre. Old 
writers do not tell us of these details, but they do tell us 
that about the time that Queen Elizabeth was reigning 
over the ancestors of all Englishmen, there was a 
dreadful attack made by the Turks upon the Christian 


rrison. 
The fleet of Venice lay stretched in a long chain 
right across from the island to the mainland of Albania, 
and the Saracen fleet fronted it in an even longer 
battle line. A desperate onslaught was made on a 

n island just off the citadel called Vido, for the 

Toelem desired to wrest this outwork first from the 
hands of the Venetians. This was repulsed, but a 
landing was effeoted on Corfu itself, and the turbanned 
army dug trenches, and commenced a regular siege. 

The C istian fleet was held at bay for a time, and, 
believing that the fortifications were strong enough to 
repel the assault, they contented themselves at first 
with keeping the main body of the Turkish armament 
drawn up across the water in front of them. 

Let us go fora moment into the Turkish trenches. 
The men who fill them are sturdy, dark fellows, with 
the forehead shaved from ear to ear. They are all 


ARMED WITH SCIMITARS OR CURVED SWORDS, 
and halberds or pikes, and have little cannon 
from the ships, and have mounted them behind fascines 
or wicker baskets full of earth and stones. 

The men around us wear a scarlet dress to the knees, 
and on their heads is a curious-peaked cap, surrounded 
by the white folds of the tur which allows the 
central red cap to be seen high above the folds of linen. 
These fall down in a white cascade over the nape of the 
neck. These troops are commanded by an o very 
richly dressed and wearing the same kind of head-gear. 
These are the best troops in the Ottoman army, the 
famous janizaries or guards of the Sultan himself. 

Now let us enter the town and see what preparations 
are there being made. The garrison is weak for the 
defence of so extended a line of ramparts, but beyond 
2 women are seen in 9 8 1 * 3 

ey can in strengthenin earthwor ind the 

x and in carrying food to those who man them. 

The soldiers have morions or steel caps made like the 
“cosies” housewives place over tea-pots to keep the tea- 
pot hot, but the steel is turned up in a sharp peak before 


and behind the sharp ridge skull piece. They are most] 
Venetians, and here the enemies they and the 
fathers have long fought. 

Nor do they trust to 


THEIR SWORDS AND GUNS ALONE. 
They invoke the aid of their patron saint Spiridion, and 
his mummied body is carried through the crooked 
narrow streets, the white houses being crowded at the 
windows with the good le who pray as the proces- 
sion of priests carrying tapers in their ds passes with 
the shrine of the ancient saint whose help is invoked in 
chants and prayers. 

But now the priests walk more quickly to get the body 
back into the church from which they took it, for the 
sound of battle grows loud from the most distant part 
of A Gefences phere A a * attacking. 

ow the sun is ing a the agitated lines o 
steel helmets behind eg ramptrts in the — 
are being quickly served, and the white smoke from 
their disc and from the Moslem batteries which 
pour out their fire from a rising ground very near the 
great trench, rolls away, lifted by a light current of air, 
and are 8 . pon ir Bey nearest bay. 

he ditch itself is partl. by the ruin of a wall, 
which has formed a practice] breach. A 


turbans rise and fall, streanis out from the little hollow 
to the left of the Turkish guns, and, despite the fire, 
fills almost in a moment the ditch, and les up the 
rough incline, where the walls have been shattered ly 
the fire and by a mine, which had only done half the 
damage the Turks intended. 

There are false attacks made at other points, but this 
is the real onslaught, and bravely it is met. But the 
struggling masses of men can hardly be distinguished 
from each other as the desperate oon 5 

A boy is seen fighting bravely amid the steel caps of 
the Venetian soldiery, and when the Turks waver and 
finally retire and a space again tes the combatants 
the boy is a prisoner in the enemy s hands. He is taken 
away to increas, and the besieged count their losses, 
and find he has , and believe him to be dead, and 
there is too a | ief and too much anxiety for them 
to give especial heed to the grief of his parents. 

ow about the time that the Mayflower left the shores 
of England, an old man, 


HARDLY ABLE TO WALK 


on account of an injury in one leg, could be seen at ths 


landing-place at Corfu. He to be pointed out by 
natives and by the Venetian officers to stran as a 
remarkable relic of the past, and as a man who should 
be asked to recount his experiences of old 1 o 

Who was he? Well, he was the gallant boy of the 
siege of 1570, maimed and aged, but still alive, and able 
to tell what had happened to bim after that memorable 
attack which had been repulsed with so much loss, when 
he had been swept down the breach and kept in the 
refluent Turkish tide of soldiery, and taken prisoner to 
their camp. 

They intended to send him to Constantinople. He 
was good-looking and active, and would make a useful 
slave. The siege was raised after another attack had 
failed, and he was put on board a » which swept 
proudly ‘out of the harbour at nightfall, being one of 
the last of the fleet which was to sail south during the 
night, ing with it the shattered hopes of the Turks. 
The Christians could hardly believe that so great a 
deliverance was to be theirs. 

Giovanni Galati, for such was the boy's name, deter- 
mined that he would perish rather than be taken away 
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as a slave. He bad already become a favourite in the 
ar and on board the galley no one dreamed that he 
could do hny harm. He was, therefore, left at compara- 
tive liberty. The vessel had been placed for safety 
under a rocky part of the shore of Isle of Vido, 
which bas been mentioned as close to Corfu harbour and 
citadel. Galatisaw the rowers take their places, the 
long sweeping oars were bejng bandled, as kee more 
by sound than sight, for the night was dark. 

He crept to the magazine, taking a light from à lan- 
tern, and in a moment there was a flash, a roar, and the 
shivered fragments of the galley mounted in smoke and 
= into the air, and the terrible cacrifice had been 
made. 

But strange to say Galati lived to tell the tale. How? 
The galley was so near the land that great fragments 
of wreck from the bursting ship wére thrown upon Vido, 
and not only wreckage, but some of the men and some 
of the animals on board the galley. 

Thus a gcat is said to have survived an unwonted 
flight into tke air, and Galati fell even more cleverly on 
his feet than did the goat, for the boy was pitched upon 
high and then came down on the fringe of the shore 
where there was just enough water to break his fall and 
yet not to drown him. : 

The Venetians rapidly searched the place as soon as 
the explosion showed them that the 25 of the foe's 
galleys had been destroyed, and Galati was picked up 
and restored to the life he had determined to quit. 

If a cat has nine lives, a Corfiote should have ten, for 
this island is worth living in. Its beauty can now be 
enjoyed by making expeditions from a capital hotel. 
The people of the island are kindly, and t is no 
brigandage. There is a post at least twice a week from 
tke opposite coast of Italy. In winter good woodcock 
shooting can be enjoyed on the Turkish mainland of 
Albana, hex fe short two cr three hours’ sail in the little 
cutter, which can be hired by the week. 

Travellers wishing to go farther can make it their 
headquarters for excursions to Greece to see the 
museum recently formed for the reception of the 
wonderful antique sculpture and gold jewellery that 
their countrymen have done so much to recover from 
the tombe and temples of antiquity. 

Corfu is in all respects a place not only to be visited, 
but to be enjoyed by spending a month or more in its 
delicious winter climate. 


[Nezt week: “HOW MEMBERS ARE INTRODUCED INTO 
PARLIAMENT.” By Justin McCarthy.) 


Foods that are TissuesRepairing. 


A THOROUGH knowledge of a vegetable diet is exceed- 
ingly useful, especially when one lives at a distance from 
the markets or where fresh meats cannot always ke 
obtained. 

There is no necessity whatever for using salt meats, 
which upset digestion and give but little nourishment. 
It is better by far to depend for tissue-repairing food 
upon good nitrogen-containing vegetables, such as dried 

eas, beans, and wheat. The man of wealth, who takes 
is nitrogen in the form of sirlion steak at ninepence 
a pou: is no better off in the end than the Jabourer 
who for a penny gets perhaps a greater amount of 
nourishment from his pate of beans or potatoes. 

The former, if he depends entirely on his steak, is 
frequently induced to eat more of the s.voury meat than 
his economy requires for the repair of tissue, and soon 
finds rheumat'sm and gout constant companions, 

— 
Ir we look for the contented man we may often find 
him asleep when he ought to be at work. 
— — 
cee OT DolIRL said she had the stage fright last 
night. 
Lou mean she was the stage fright.” 
— — 

Sunn Was Sorry Sune Ask ED.—Landlady: “Isn't 
this u good chicken?“ 

Boarder: “It may have been a good chicken morally, 
but physically it was a wreck.” 

— — 

“I HAVE just patented an invention that will be of 
incalculable |enetit to the human race.” 

“ What is it?“ 

A phonographic collar-button that will make its own 
profanity when it rolls under the dressing table.” 


Queer Applications Received by 
Football Players. 


— 


FoornATLI. champions receive all sorts of applications 
from their admirers. A Yorkshire full-back player was 
the recipient of three letters within a week from the 
same person—a lady—who pleaded plaintively, not for 
his heart, but a fragment of a discarded jersey or cap 
worn by him on the field. She was collecting trophies 
of these and similar things to paste into a fovtball 
album. Would be also sign his name in the book? She 
would forward it by return of post if he would kindly 
write. 

The same person pestered several other knights of 
the turf, but whether she manayed to fill the album as 
desired, we are not in a position to state. 

A player of local celebrity was confined in a hospital 
ward, suffering with a fractured limb. Two wecks he 
remained in bed, the nurse who chiefly attended him 
begging as a reward for extra diligence the silver club 
badge he wore on his cap. This was duly converted 
into a brooch and worn daily as a collar clasp. A sister 
nurse proffered five shillings for it, though its real value 
was ubout one-and-sixpence. Not to be altogether 
deprived of the football player’s graces, she su in 
securing a stamp photofrom him, which she had encased 
in a narrow silver frame and fastened to her watch 
chain. 

Newly returned from Australia, with his triumphs 
still ringing in his ears, a Lancashire captain was 
pounced upon by a lady enthusiast, who, much excited, 
observed that her friends and self were collecting foot- 
bell curiosities. 

He would so much oblige by passing over the boots 
he wore on the cecasion of his latest match abroad. His 

hotograph, signed and dated, would also be welcome. 
Te would be tacked to the sole of one of the boots, par- 
ticulars of his football career gracing the other. Surely 
he could not refuse when she told him that, the museum 
fairly stocked, a small fee would be demanded from 
curiosity lovers anxious to see it, the proceeds to be dis- 
tributed amongst local clubs. 

Even the highly-prized medals have made the lips of 
admirers of both sexes water for possession. A romantic 
maiden wrote several letters to a victorious player, 
begging for just one medal. Neary of constant appli- 
cation, the favoured captain sent a medal—but it 
was a Jubilee one. 


RESULT OF THE ‘‘MATHEMATICAL” COMPZTITION. 


Tux following competitors sont the correct solution 
(Pearson’s Weekly) to this problem, and as their post-cards 
were the fir:t dealt with, they have each been sent a g:ld- 
p'a‘ed pencil-case : 

Miss E. Carpenter, Excter; F. Ridler, Gloucester; F. Ball, Sale; A 
Hunter, Glugow; T. H. Robinson, Meiton Constable; R. Thompson, 
Gos port; G. C, Cox, Cardiff; A. C. Hurren, Yoxford, Suffolk; D. ly» 
Castleconnell, Limerick; G. R. Bowes, Margate. 
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THE GREAT SERVANT PROBLEM. 


A Ten-Pounp Note For THE Best SOLUTION. 


Br ISOBIIL.“ 


THE great domestic problem of current times is the 
servant-girl question, and none other. 

A few years ago the all-abeorbing topic of the 
domestic hour was the girl of the period, and her fitness 
to hold the reins of domestic power in her own house- 
hold. In those days servants were plentiful; they could 
be had for the mere asking. But nowadays the su ply 
of domestic servants shows such a marked falling-off, 
as com with the supply of five or six years ago, 
that the original question is shelved, while the servant 
question forcibly installs itself as the chief problem. 

Duri 1 eed few months many statements have 
beta make in the public Press, many arguments adduced 
to show the reason why there is a scarcity of maids, 
and many explanations offered accounting in a way 

for the sad falling-off in moral tone of the majority of 
irls who are now actually in service; but despite what 
255 been written and said on the subject, either showing 
cause for the dearth of servant girls, or characterising 
the general behaviour of the girls themselves, the com- 
plainers who have voiced their grievances through the 
ublic channels, mistresses ‘and servants alike, have 
Failed to throw light on the origin of the difficulty. 

I have interviewed mistresses, servants, and managers 
of rege offices galore—these three divisions compris- 
i sides of the world of domestic service—and after 
5 inquiry I find that there are three causes 
which are mainly responsible for the dearth of the 
ordinary domestic servant known as the “general”: 
firstly, registry offices; secondly, mistresses; thirdly, 
os of the girls ves. 

The third is subject to the second, for the spirit and 

- temperament of a servant ure moulded accorded to the 
. of treatment she receives from her mistress; 


¢ . 
THE DAMAGING INFLUENCE OF ALL 


is the average registry office for servants. 

The majority of these places are really little more 
than very doubtful channels of a very slow, inter- 
mediary process, whose operations mainly benefit those 
who are 1 them. managers of these agencies 
bellow loud their ability to find and place a servant 
with you, but their allegiance to their word is made con- 
spicuous by its entire abeence—in other words, their 
promises are measured only by the value of their 
concerns as honest businesses, and, like the veritable 
pie- eruat, are made only to be immediately broken 
as soon as the talisman in the shape of your shining 
80 is laid upon . 

say at once ¢ during my peregrinations round 
the registry offices, not only of the metropolis but of 
several of the biggest towns in the kingdom, I called 
on several where the method of corducting their busi- 
ness was blameless and praiseworthy ; but the vast 
majority of them open their doors only to young and 
inexperienced mistresses, who are only too anxious to 
Rey the fee on the chance of their getting a maid. 

tresses call, but not servants. Such places are little 
better than swindles. 

We strongly advise mistresses to have nothing to do 
with those offices whose circulars have un me 
alterations (written in red ink mostly) of fees. The 
market is going up, to use a commercial phrase, and 
worthless agencies are putting up their prices to make 
as much out of the boom as possible. 

At one 3 were coolly informed that at 

a for girls were booked 
weekly, yet, according to the same authority, the 
demand and supply represented only one in three—that is 
to say, there was 


ONLY ONE GIRL TO EVERY THREE DEMANDS, 
or thirty-three in a hundred; eo that sixty-seven 
demands out of the hundred weekly go to the wall, while 
the tome, Seen Pe a this case to a total of £10 10s., 
are paid and taken for no services rendered to you at 
all. On the year the total is over £500, represepting 
income easily made. * 
Let us go further. It is estimated that, including all 
within . metropolitan — 172 are about 1,000 
ry offices for servants of all kinds, idi 
to about every 6,000 of the entire . e 


ow. as only one in every three can be suppli 
16,000 mistresses have 2 96 without, der rete kare 
paid their fees all the same, which, on the 


2s. 6d. per head (some offices charge rea ea 


56., and even 78. 6d. 


booking fee, while others take le., and some 
amount in all to £2,000, which represents the sum = 
weekly into the pockets of registry-office keepers for 
colng nothing. 


N. 


Let registry offices make as much as they can legiti- 
mately, but when at the present time there is a scarcity 
of girls their booking geal dg ences that is made, 
knowing quite well that girls are hard to get, and that 
it is three to one whether the demand can be supplied, 
bears on its face the imprint of a polite way of making 
money without working for it. J 

The whole system is entirely wrong. It is the servant 
who should pay a small fee, not the mistress. Let the 
mistress pay the servant back again when she finds a 
suitable girl. It is to the advantage of an agency to 
send a lady a string of unsuitable servants, for that 
— up the offices; mistresses book and re-book. 

If, on the other hand, registry offices for servants 
were conducted on the lines of other employment 
agencies, such as those identified with the professions 
and industries, care would be taken to make judicious 
selection of servants, and only the best would be on 
the books. 

At some of the more respectable agencies I learnt 
that the present dearth of good servants was in a great 
measure due to the great want of tact on the 
part of mistresses. 


Mistresses confine them too closely; t do not 
study them as servants ought to be studied. They treat 
them with an off-handedness which is startling. All 


this is wrong. 

What is the result? Why, that the best girls have 
taken up occupations in the business world, where they 
are better treated, and where they have their freedom 
and liberty. The present type of girl generates a very 
independent spirit. In service 

THIS SPIRIT IS BROKEN 


by the arbitrariness of the generality of mistresses ; in 


business that spirit is permitted to develop. 

Domestic service is now interpreted by the really, 
good girls as little better than civilized serfdom, and I 
am not surprised that one by one the better class of 
servant-girl is dropping out of the ranks, is throwing 
off the fetters which have shackled her, and exc ing 
her path in life for another where the atmos 
breathes freedom, where she is more on an equal footing 
with her sisters, and where she is treated better on the 
whole. Hence laundries, restaurants, and places of 
that description, serve as recruiting depdts for girls 
of their class. 

A very marked cause which is greatly responsible for 
the current dearth of good servant girls is, that mothers of 
that — ee from e the a of the —— 
nowadays show a tendency to di as Obli 
the training of their children to reese This comes 
from being either indifferent, or lax, or absolutely care- 
less as to the manner, and method, and means, of 
bringing up their girls. g 

They are now thrown out on the world young in years, 
and as the girls grow older the taste for domestic work 


naturally es more and more shadowy, until it 
finally vanishes altogether. When the time comes for 


them to marry, they are totally unfit to preside over 
the domestic arrangements of their humble homes, and 
misery treads in the wake of their domestic inex- 
perience. 

MOTHERS ARE COMMITTING A GRAVE 

all h = 
in allowing their girls to in sullime i 
of 8 oe 5 —_ 

The time is sure to come when mistresses will be glad 
to pay as much as £25 to £30 a year for a girl, instead 
of from £10 to £18, and then we shall see a rush of 
— from laundries and other places to fill places in 

lomestic service. The outcoming stream will probably 
be so 5 i the a ic N market will be 
over supplied, and wages grad drop until th 
reach a fi much lower than has ever been — 
before for domestic labour. 

What we have said only applies to the general ser- 
vant, who is a very scarce person at t. The 
demand for cooks, housemaids, and so forth, is answered 
by a steady snppiy. and this is largely to be accounted 
for by the fact the duties are lighter and more 
pleasant. 

THE GENERAL SERVANT IS REVOLTING. 
There is to be quite a revolution in the system of 
domestic service. Girls in a short while will only 
55 themselves to do your housework by the day 
and they will farther slacken the cords of bondage by 
"That is the outlook drawn b. 

8 the outloo wn by a reputable regi 
office manager who has long since refused to ASA all 
more applications for generals. This will create more 
ee pee * — will then be 195 a premium. 

ur present system of registry offices is urthering 
end as fast as it can. ia 


£10 FOR THE BEST SOLUTION TO THE 
GREAT SERVANT PROBLEM. 


A cheque for £10 will be sent to the reader who can suggest 


the test means of averting the “ General” famine which 
threatens the homes of this country. -Attempts must net 


x: Bia - 


We 
- -- WEEK ENDING 
‘Nov. 18, 1899. 


HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS, 


this heading we intend to reply to letters upon 300. 
Pa penta with the investment of money. We thall girs 
careful consideration to every question submitted to us. 
Letters to be answered in the nezt possible issue must reach u 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning and bz 
addressed to the Inveslment Editor, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Tax best investment for this week is National Provincia\ 
Bank shares; the best speculative investment, J. Lyon, 
and Co’s ordinary shares; the dest ulation, 
Welgedacht Gold Mines. The reasons for the selection ar. 
agood dividend on the first; a large increase in the net 
profits on the second; and promising developments on th» 
third. 8 


little more cost to themselves than the investment of £1 
and at considerably less cbst than by investing ten soparato 


ma: * years of waiting in 
ae Bri pu 
African land and mining shares 


at such a time. The follo securities are free from 


of this altho are all in the natur“ 
I Bhodesia Explora 
tions. Bechuanaland lorations, Gedulds, Randfonteins. 


North Randfonteins, ht Centrals, Kleinfontein Centrals, 
Witwatersrand. and South Rose Deep. When the 
all be worth more than their pro- 


Nxxr week we are going to show small investors a dozen 
different ways of investing £10. We hope they will prove 
very useful to our thrifty readers. 

— 


PERSONAL ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 
SS een a eae os ees ̃ ᷣͤ one ees bs regard to 


johannes.’’—Dunlop Deferred shares are ot 
— . N. B.- We canon t advise you 
matter alto ether beyond our 1 „19. 
b.. AI 5. L. S. E., 
— The mame of an investment broker has been sent to you. - 
by the „ Accum’ ve Sy 


which 
tor is the best m:n 
„ „, Ulster. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


column, per inch, per insertion .. , £2 0 0 
— — 
back page, ver innen . 100 0 0 
Half page * * — . 80 0 o 
page „ * oe — one — 28 0 0 
va „ 0 oe ote „ 13 10 0 
Tenth page 0 * 2 „ 10 0 0 
— ” iy E25 „ „ „120 0 0 
spaces above one · ken @ page are charged at rate. 
Ae & per cont. 13, 10 for 28, 15, — “4 , 
ight to held ever or the . — en abverticemont withees 


WEBK nome 
Nov. 18, 1890. ‘ 


PERRSON'S WEEKLY. 


„ Sufferer 
from Bronchitis 
and Asthma, 


which at times prevented me from 
following my work for weeks and months 
together.” 


GEORGE SHARP. 
(Feom « photagraph) 


‘Those who suffer from bronchitis and 
asthma, and other forms of chronic throat or 
lung affections, will be glad to know of a 
remedy which can te relied upon. There is 
nothing more annoying than a local irritation 
the throat which seems to hang on in spite 
vf all specifics taken to relieve it. Sleep at 
night is restless, the appetite becomes fitful, 
and gradually the health is completoly under- 
mined, so that tho body is a prey to any 
tisease that may be lurking nenr. 

10 Thinking that a letter having bearing upon 
ha subject may be of interest, we take pleasure 
n bringing it before you: 

“11 Jobson Terrace, Stanley, 

a “Crook, co. Durham, Nov. 2nd, 1898. 
„ Dear Fira,—I have great pleasure in testi- 
Ving to the benefit I have derived by takin 
oe valuable Scott’s Emulsion. For spraal 
17 I have been a sufferer from bronchitis 
5 comme, which at times prevented me 
: a apg my work for weeks and months 
1 8 15 In January Inst I had a very severe 
a fack, and was told that I should never bo 
1135 to follow my employment again. I tried 
saad different things, but without getting 
Sent 8 relief. Having read of the benefits of 
Est OF sper poem in all chest complaints, I 
Erishod to give it a trial. Before I had 
‘be 3 large-sized bottle of the preparation 
aa to fool a great change for the bet!er; 
7 lesm began to locsen, the ‘wheezing’ 
.,, lese, and my breathing was very mach 


litte 
tier. I therefore continued the treatment, 


and when 1 had finished the second bottle I 
felt much stronger and bettcr in every way. 
I am now quite a new man, and feel stronger 
and am in better health than I have been 
for ten years, which all the people in this 
neighbourhood could ‘estify to, for I am well 
known here, 1 lived in and about Crook 
all my life. When I commenced taking 
Scott's Emulsion last May, I had been out of 
work for five months, but I have now been at 
work four months, and have not lost a day. I 
think this speaks volumes for what Scott’s 
Emulsion has done for me, and I can assure 
you that I feel very ul to you and wish 
your preparation all the success it eo justly 
merits.— am, gentlemen, yours gratefully, 
“(Signed) Gronda Suarp.” 
Scott’s Emulsion is a well-known standard 
remedy, endorsed by physicians, and in perfect 
accord with medical practice. It contains 


cod-liver oil, h. osphites, and glycerine in 
their most ideal form. In 2 
the oil is rendered sweet to the teste and easy 
of digestion. Scott's Emulsion is much moro 
than a specific, because in addition to giving 
relief to the inflamed membranes, it also feeds 
the blood with the most nourishing propertics 
of food, and thus strengthens the system. 

You can obtain a sample of Scott's Emulsion 
by ending threepence t) cover postage to 
Scott and Bowne Lin. ited. Manufacturing 
Chemists, M Great Saffron Hill, London, E. C., 
and mentioning this paper. All chemists sell 
Scott's Emulsion. 
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These squares are prepared in 13 Varictics (MULLIGATAWNY JULIENNE. 
GRAVY. 400. and should find a place in every store-room, being invaluable for 
making soup at short notice or improving stock. They will keep good any reason- 
able length of time, and are packed in neat boxes containing 6 & 12 Squares. 


ONE (2SQUARE 


* 


WILL G A PINT &A NA 
OF STRONG NUTRITIOUS 


> 
SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING GROCERS & STORES. 
Should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining the Squares, please communicate at once with the Manufacturers, 
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PAMPHLET a ADVICE 


ALD NERVOUS 
DEBILITY 


FROM 
‘SHEALTH, THE SUNSHINE OF LIFE.” 


Post Free to any address on application, it contains 

eee of the treatment of Nervous Weakness, Brain 

‘ag, Ke. It also contains a selection from the thousands 
of testimonials received in favour of the 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


Advice Free of charge (personally or by letter). Note 
address, and WRITE TO-DAY to 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Ltd., 
|| 489, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 


Should write without delay for 
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OLD 
GOLD. 


CIGARETTES. 


ALWAYS LET YOUR MAXIM BE, 
NOTHING BUT “OLD GOLD” 
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‘Emplre‘are fighting as 

Tun extra Christmas Number of Pranson’s WITT Tas boys that look after our 
NOW YOU KNOW, | e the Tish, 10 i crammed with Su ee lay av dave oma 
—— —— ——v— K- excellent stories, profusely illustrated, and a ca y : 1 kable ho 85 
oe | oloured free of charge with each copy.| of the matter seriously it is remar W We 80 
JaBEz says that he recently read about apes which are The Plate Fitbert A full list of the thoroughly upon otr little British Army, little in 
used as cashiers in Siam, and wants to know if it is aig Al rome pcb ay erry size, but second to none in pluck and grit when the 
a fact that these creatures have sufficient in contents on page 8 occasion demands. . It won't be long before we 
to count money and to discriminate between and | Iw this issue the great servant problem is dealt with, | ahall have our soldiers among us again, and 
bad coins... Tho story is a pure invention and 1 imagine my lady readers in particular will those who have taken will no doubt 
— without any foundation in fact; it has not even the] appreciate what is written. I Mave specited lady | receive medals— just as are awarded after 
merit of being a new invention, for it has appeared] readers, but I hope that they will not infer from that | uli British 13 Will those of my readers 


in pa for years and years. In this respect it that they are the only ones interested in the matter. idea as to what a Transvaal war medal 
resembles the equally untrue story about the 5 Mere man—ineignificant as he may be in household ee soldier ought to be like 
of Siam’s palace under the water of the river, whic affairs—is a very much interested party when there is design? To the one I consider the best I will award 
existed only in the mind of a too imaginative Bangkok | no servant to assist his wife in her many duties. The 2 guinea, and gold-plated pencil-cases to the next 
journalist. average man does not mind working hard at his office, dest ten. It does not matter if you cannot draw well 
“ I am curious,” writes Martin, “ to pass some time in but he can never be made to see the force of returning 20 long as the idea is and put in the 
a mad-house with a view to e into the home to wash up the tea - things or go down on attempts must be submitted on a card few 
resent system of conducting such an establishment, | marrow-bones and clean up the grate. * — of | words of explanation being added if necessary—and 
tat I am not qualified physically to actas warder,nor | these little troubles rr minds me of a friend of | adres: i 
is my mental condition such as to enable me to mine who was expecting a 2 from office not later than Monday, November 27th. The 
become a candidate for admission. What could 1 the country, and in order that she should i 
Z Eanes | Mim ety ns earie waeis | amnion, 
madness, but this wou give 8 volun m pay f 3 
you sufficient scope for observation, and you have to] Station upon her arrival there. Now, W. 5 85 een ebe . 
difficulty in 
t 


3 


remember that might be some . 75 i i j 
getting 1 when’ you want it. Ton mig ie oneself in the whole wide world; and, not avin any ieee except that it is conducted entirely in 
in r object on t of a fee, but i as irl’s appearance or e spent 
e vod enppocdag tial you oom lay Teel ths e that has ever been his lot. ETC 
some musical instrument, you might obtain a si His sppeceabad severe) young Sa out their| High Steward, which was in existence before the 
tion in an asylum as a n. me asylums name and destination, and after a good deal of snub- time of Edward the Confesser : 5 some authori- 
maintain a band for the of soothing the bing he came across the i ye fair creature perched | ties say that it was instituted ly in 757. For a 
patients by means of poi a or you might become | on a box looking a picture of misery. He assures me tame was second only to the king, 
an editor and 1 for an entrance that way. On] he would rather grates or wash dishes for a the office was for some time ary in certain 
the whole, though, I would let my curiosity havea | month than make another promise for a similar| noble families. Finally the office was merged into the 
rest in this direction, if I were you. appointment. royal Ur = — res pace . 
R. S. sends as a “Question Worth Answering the Baxx.— Experts are inclined to the opinion that the there has been no permanent official of : 
‘American bazk-note is more dificult to imitate than gn ong | pate the coronation of d sove- 


: Gu Bas head of gare We don pay haf corn fo 1 2 

; course. We don’ -a-crown for] that of another country, ough our own runs 

easy questions like tbat. a it very close. The pane on which the American notes | ® N 5 75 ana sodas T. 4 Hien 

ö FFF . 1 i t 
UIT on subj easurement. inte L of silk, which can seen 2 

seems to think that e 8 — after the notes are printed. The plates are engraved D edt Pore a Victoria 

off in the width of bis chest, and relates the followin LE of a geometrical lathe and ruling machine, capacity. 

with considerable as he hails the work 


from the Eme of which is considered to be impossible of | THERE is not much chance, Pargior, of British 

Isle himeelf : “ A few years ago two regiments of the | imitation by hand. Four shades of ink are used to standards red by the that 

British Army were lined up, the one in front of the | prevent counterfeiting by photography. they are not carri 5 the custom was 
form 


other. were a thousand Englishmen of the —The nsoming prisone war was of 

san Guards in one line, and a thousand Irishmen © ile carves during the prec cen- | Dons any bird build a nest in the 2 

of . . 1 tary, and it was about the same period that the bere heme told that some birds do this, and, font 

began eame place, rishmen 125 8 8 
_ atretched thirty-six feet further than the other. It existing system of exchange was first introduced. about on the water while hatching their eggs, 2 

was caused by the difference in width of chest, for the | Wr do novelists and many of the general public 


men in both regiments touched elbows. ascribe such a bad character to the stepmother?” is | raft to which your informant refers; it is built by 

“Tux perambulator has often been the subject of | the inquiry set forth in e letter sent by Rex. “They | the little of stoma of aquatic plenis 

attack,” says J. M., “and comparisons have been y leave the stepfather alone, and they fo: bound . On this the bird lays and 

made between it and the bicycle. I don't agree with | That the blame, where it exists, is not always due to hatches ; if she is disturbed, she thrusts one of 

those who advocate a tax on perambulators, or that] Patents. Is this not so? "Yes; in mibe, her feet through the raft into the water and uses it as 
should be compelled to travel along the road] ase the children themselves are largely responsib! a paddle, shifting her habitation to a safer place. 


i of on the pavement; but, seriously, although | for the disagreement and friction that so often arises | following amounts have come to band for the 


: ‘eniencs in the case of a second marriage. It is but natural 8 
eer cath = = 1 * fo that a parent should prefer his or her own children to Faxan Au D since the last 


: those towards whom he or she is acting as a substitute, Amount Previously Acknowledged, £182 12s, 5d. 
. 3 ae a iL ell ae oto ‘ but it often happens that in 1 of tbe fact thatshe— | On Dm, Supsceirrions: 

Could we not imitate the Esquimaux and have the we Will keep to the stepmother—strives her utmost | _ J.C. C.,6d.; 0. 0. Brooksbank, 34.; F. Clifton, 64.; 8. Bell, 2s. ; 
babies carried on our backs, but, of course, in some] © do well by her step-children and treat them fairly, T Bilge f. U. r . L: . Pes, 28. 1. 
more up-to-date style? Many lover: those children take a dislike to her when they grow | stront, 2s. 6d. ; ‘anon . J Marsh, 86. 2 
brains have been af work on this problem, but the] up. and make things very uncomfortable for her, no | A. W. Deer 28. Jets | Jt Berton pes bd Cr alter. F. 1a. 84 
desired result has yet to be obtained. Ihardly think | matter how good a wife and mother she may be. They | Avon, ios: Tenn i H.C. Harv 
that your suggestion of imitating a semi-civilised race | fail to i what che has done, and the public, 13 Ai W. d. 12. 1 J. 
will find favour even in these days of innovations and] knowing only that there is friction, throws the blame | Gaia, 2. T E. Garey, ts. 8d. ; F. V. Jarvis, 9d. Aval, Dublin, Ie: 6. 
extravagant fashions; but I will offer a solid silver | upon the stepmother. Perhaps the reason that the | “qo. isorsn: 
1 for the best suggestion as to what is to be stepfather does not figure so prominently is that] Readers of Feathered World, £2 6. 24.; St. Ermens Carpente-s, 2. 

lone with the baby, attempts to be either serious or business keeps him away from the boussbold for so Pondarren e inet Ge Grate A. ae - 


humourous. Last day, Monday, November 20th, and Steet part of the week. Children, b. ee, $a i. T. Lyons Gene Mon . 22 7 
only, to the Mart-Carr Epiror. “War is a certain class of horse called a ‘nag’? ” aske . Hoshes, 0:0. Beals. 24.1 ö. S . 4% Be B Ay : 
M. T.—You are wrong; a portion of the area of Iceland H. R.— ——The name applied to the horse is | Se: Capt., Officers, and Ship's Coy., H.. S. Aseaye, Muscat, £2; G. K. 
is capable of cultivation and is cultivated, but it ie] derived from the Danish word “ dg,” which means a | Phipps, Ss. . Ethel Finnes, 3s. 
only a small portion, namely, 300 acres in an area of | horse of a handy size; the addition of the initial Grand (P.W.) Total, £201 Cs. 6)d. 
nearly 40,000 square miles. 4 15 ied to an 1 re 8 two 
ö — ers o indefinite article, thus, peop! ve said 
> “a nag” instead of “an ag.” The pronunciation of POSTAL RATES. 
* TOBACCO FOR THE FRONT. nish 1 1 
( the Da word changed as time went on, resulting 
‘4 5 . n Waren 2 in the word which has puzzled ou. Just the ite 
J move ing bacco cigarettes i “ „ whi 
f bo de sent to our soldiers and sailors who are fightin arbre A aap ter: jel : 3 haben! 


in Sou. h Africa. We want you to help us to sen ees 
tobacco and cigarettes to our "dele boys Ff the front. | C. N. asks me if 1 think it would be a good idea for 
We have already dispatched 94103. and 30,600| convicts to be made to work in the open, so that the 
cigurettes. One firm alone is sending us 600 ablic generally might see them, and be deterred 
cigarettes every week, but even the smallest contri- rom committing crime by the sight of the degrada- 
bution will be welcome. Now, P. W. readers, is Your | tion of others. At the present time evil-doers are 
chance to show your patriotism in a practical fashion, | hidden from sight, and, although their punishment 
and send along what you can afford. Below are may prevent them from committing further crime, 

others. 


eve"=H=0 ve 
Se 0 Ou uy 
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some of the number which we have received : their fate does not serve as an example = 
CIGARETTES. r Convicts do sometimes in the open, 
Amount acknowledged last veekn . 80,600 but usually in rather quiet places, and are but little 
: J. Millhoffand Co... ewes ee seen by the public. The answer to this 
1 J. F. Ross ek ee ee 100 argument is the same as that advanced in the case 
) b i N of publio 1 a that 1 of acting as 
2 2 . ö 31, a preventive of murder, cay crime UmoURSOME, Lon non 
f 4 — a a anaes 941 B — the execu tom malfactors Mewre, E. 4. THOMPSON 5 ere our Sole me 2 pi 
| moun’ te eae cap as it a 8, a tion bout ‘Btrect), Melbourne Collins Street taney 
* 1 taff of Pearson’s War News 2 each Spectacles 5 leads to the eee of ct eee @ King nt Strest), and ae Town . 
JJ Gr ams are eon part of many who witness them. The . obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 248 Rue Rivoli 
8. 6 D 2 guarding the convicts, and the very doubt- at the princtpal Mine a saad ot 
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The CALTON Stylographic Pen ic the test tee s he simplest, 


| ; N EN e r most durable, holds more ink, and writes easier thin a lead pencil, dees et lenk, U. eau be eure) aun any 
ite : 5 70 55 x. position. Sent complete for 3. -, post free; cascd in Silver, hall marked, 106, ** JEWEL” Fountain Pen, 
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